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A SUBMERGED VILLAGE. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 


Illustrated by W. BISCOMBE GARDNER. 
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beautiful range of wooded green hills, one mass of pine from foot 
to crest, that borders the romantic road through Corwen, Vale 
between Llangollen and Bala. As you go on foot or by rail up, the 
valley of the sacred Dee, through Owen Glyndwr’s country, en route 
for Barmouth, the Berwyns run ever on your left with a steep 
ascent ; and from their sides a thousand foaming torrents teagdlown 
precipitate, in sheets of buttermilk, to flood the lake or swell the 
roaring river that carries off the rainfall from that great central block of Cam- 
brian uplands. But though this north-western slope of the Berwyns is so familiar 
to the tourist bound for Dolgelley or Beddgelert, the south-eastern declivity 
on the other side of the ridge is as yet but little known either to artists or to 
the general public; and I even venture to say that until Llanwddyn village was 
unobtrusively swallowed up by the devouring waters of the Vyrnwy Lake, hardly 
anybody outside its own narrow dale had ever so much as heard of its very 
existence. 

Nevertheless, these border hills of Merioneth and Montgomery, rearing masses of 
Caradoc sandstone, though they seldom rise much above 2,000 feet in height, might 
‘claim in one way to rank among the most distinguished mountains in Britain ; for 
from their sides flow down in gorge-like channels many of the head waters of the 
Severn, the longest and largest among English rivers. The Berwyns, in fact, form 
the backbone chine and central dividing-ridge of this part of the country: for the rain 
that falls on their northern slope runs by Dee mouth into the Irish Sea; the rain that 
falls upon their western side flows by the Mawddach and the Dovey into Cardigan 
Bay ; while the rain that falls upon their south-eastern shoulders discharges itself by 
the Severn into the Bristol Channel. At least that was the normal and natural distri- 
bution of the waters on the Berwyns before the Liverpool engineers, canny men of 
might at questions of waterworks, stepped in to improve the face of nature, and 
cause a great part of the supply to run across country by a main pipe line, regardless 
of catchment basins, watersheds, and the rest, into the tanks and cisterns of the 
population of Liverpool. 

Chief among the Severn feeders that take their rise upon the Berwyn slopes is 
that beautiful torrent stream the Fyrnwy, whose ancient Cymric name I fear I must 
write for English eyes and ears in the vulgarized Saxon form of Vyrnwy, now 
sanctioned by usage and the Corporation of the City of Liverpool, who are, no 
doubt, ‘‘ above orthography,” as the Emperor Sigismund was ‘‘ supra grammaticam,” 
Whichever way you spell it, the pronunciation is the same ; for in our Ancient British 
tongue a single / is pronounced like v, and two are needed to give the consonant its 
English value. The Fyrnwy or Vyrnwy, then, rises (or rose) in a most romantic glen, 
on the flanks of the great sandstone ridge, where it has cut itself a broad and deep 
valley at Llanwddyn, the lower end of which has a gorge-like character, immediately 
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suggesting to the restless engineering mind the practical notion of a possible reservoir. 
Your engineer, indeed, lives and moves and has his being in a constant attitude of 
regarding nature from this strictly professional point of view. ‘‘ Hullo! here’s a 
river running through a wide vale, with a narrow neck at its lower end,” he says to 
himself joyfully, when he sees a beautiful bottle-shaped glen. ‘‘ Hooray! I see a 
chance for a dam. Let’s immediately dam it.” And he proceeds forthwith to find 
somebody who will stand the expense of damming, and pay him by the way for his 
arduous labour of superintendence. 

So, long ago, the wily engineer, on the hunt for an opening, fixed his eagle eye 
upon the Llanwddyn glen as just the very place for an enterprising soul to stick down 
adam in. Mr. Bateman first proposed to turn the smiling valley into one of his 
suggested monster reservoirs for the supply of London. But as London, then 
innocent as yet of a County Council, preferred in its irresponsible way to go on 
imbibing the diluted sewage of the sparkling Thames for its principal support, the enter- 
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prising engineers turned their wandering thoughts to the sister port of Liverpool, 
which thirsty town was just then beginning to find itself very short of drinkable water 
for boiling its tea-kettle and other domestic purposes. Liverpool promptly admitted 
that it wanted washing—as a matter of fact, its water-supply was then one of the 
worst, and is now one of the best in all England. For, hi, presto! the word was 
given, and straightway the quiet valley, whose lonely heather had never yet felt the 
heel of the cheap tripper, was invaded all at once by stone and mortar and navvies 
innumerable, and the work of building a great dam across its lower end was set about 
in real earnest. This dam and the lake which it has formed may fairly rank among 
the greatest engineering triumphs of the present century. To say the truth, Liverpool 
is a trifle proud of its new reservoir, and not without reason; for instead of draining 
and disfiguring a natural lake, as that Vandal Manchester intends to do with Thirl- 
mere, she has added an artificial one of rare and singular beauty to the scenery of the 
most delightful part of all Great Britain. The Vyrnwy Lake, in place of being what 
the Mock Turtle would call an Uglification, adds much to the charms of the district 
in whose bosom it reposes ; and there can be little doubt that in years to come (partly 
by the aid of the valuable advertisement Mr. Gardner is now bestowing upon it gratis) 
it will rank as one of the most frequented tourist resorts in all North Wales. 

For except at the lower end, by the dam itself, there is nothing of the artificial 
reservoir in any way about the new sheet of water with which the genius of its engineers 
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hasendowed Liverpool. The outline of the glen along the level of the lake runs broken 
and sinuous ; and the water, rising to the top of the dam, fills in the natural contour, 
winding in and out, round cape and headland, past bay and inlet, with the gracious 
broken variety of a native mountain tarn. A viaduct carries the new road of circum- 
vallation for the use of tourists across the massive block of masonry at the foot of the 
dale ; and thence a carriage-drive, twelve miles in length, follows the shore in gentle 
bends, past mimic capes and tiny wooded islets, to the point of departure. The hills 
rise steep on either hand with their pine-clad or heathery heights ; and in the back- 
ground, the summits of Aran Mowddwy and Aran Benllyn show their bald heads above 
the lower and greener mountains of the middle distance. 

That is what the visitor who goes to the Vyrnwy Lake to-day in clear sunny weather 
sees before his eyes as he looks up from the Straining Tower at the lower end or from 
the huge bank of stone that hems in and restrains the enormous mass of water, 
five miles long by half a mile broad, the largest artificial mere, I suppose, now any- 
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where existing behind a masonry embankment. But only two years ago, when Mr. 
Gardner went down to that remote Llanwddyn that is now no more, to sketch the 
illustrations that accompany this paper, there was no lake at all where the water now 
stands, but in its place a deep and peaceful Welsh glen, in whose centre lay the 
picturesque old-world village, with its mouldering church and sleepy inn, while further 
up the valley, on the slopes of Moel Eunant, the smiling manor-house of Eunant Hall 
overlooked from its broad windows the pastoral district. The dam, to be sure, was 
already built, as the sketches show, but the water had not yet begun to be impounded ; 
the village life went on much as usual in farm or public house, and the villagers eat 
and drank, married and were given in marriage, just as if no deluge of more than forty 
days’ duration had been decreed against them by the Corporation of Liverpool. 

In course of time, however, the preparations were complete. The villagers, whose 
rights had all been bought out by anticipation, emigrated elsewhere. The dam was 
closed with a screen of masonry so thick and solid that no Johnstown disaster need ever 
be contemplated in the Shrewsbury valley. The waters of the five principal tributary 
torrents, which flowed before through the Vyrnwy to join the Severn a little above the 
county town of Shropshire, collected slowly above the submerged site of all that smiling 
loveliness. Church and churchyard were covered bit by bit by the new lake, which 
rose, an inch at a time, along the sides of the hills ; and when the final level has been 
reached (for so big a dish fills very gradually) the Straining Tower which, when I write, 
still bases itself on dry ground, will stand out like some old Rhenish castle, isolated 
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from the shore, with a pretty bridge of four arches’ span just uniting it gracefully to 
the bank opposite. Altogether, the authorities are to be congratulated in this instance 
on their generous care for the picturesqueness of the final effect. Engineering and 
beauty go so rarely hand in hand in these practical times that when the unusual conjunc- 
tion does now and again occur it deserves to meet with hearty recognition. So, well 
done, Liverpool. 

Still, there is something to my mind inexpressibly pathetic in the bare notion that 
so much hidden loveliness lies to-day, by man’s deliberate design, buried fathoms deep 
beneath the calm clear water, where no human eye will ever again see it. Look at Mr. 
Gardner’s beautiful and touching pictures, and then reflect for a moment that all they 
represent is now as utterly swept away as Thebes or Babylon or the land of Lyonesse. 
The pretty gable-ends of Eunant Hall are gone for all time: the torrents that rushed 
under the Cedig bridge are stilled below many feet of calm lake: no wife will lie beside 
her husband in Llanwddyn churchyard ; no son will visit his mother’s grave beneath the 
dark shadow of that heavy little Cambrian church. How curious to look at the care- 
less folk who hang at leisure outside the village post-office, and to think that on the 
roadway where they stand in the sketch, the trout are now playing hide and seek among 
the dismantled walls : how strange to glance at the low roofs of Tyucha Farm, and 
then to remember that waving pond-weeds and long tresses of chara are beginning now 
to supersede the house-leeks and stonecrops upon those discoloured tiles. Of course 
everything possible was demolished before the waters were let in, for health’s sake as 
well as for decency’s: and even the bones of the dead were reverently removed as far 
as practicable to a new resting place. But even so, the pathos of such a general 
uprooting of human ties remains for us still, almost as when Evangeline’s Acadians 
were turned loose upon the world, or when the Highland cottagers of a far northern 
shire were dispossessed ex d/oc to make room for a few head of antlered deer among 
thousands of broad acres of lonely heather. 

And yet, this constant disturbance of the Celt from his ancestral dwelling-places in 
every part of Britain has its compensating side—for the rest of the world at least— 
in the wide diffusion at the present day of Celtic enterprise and Celtic energy through 
the whole of our islands. The short squat men are the making of Britain. Indomi- 
table in their pluck, inexhaustible in their nerve and muscle, invaluable in their steady 
working power of brain and limb, they have shown the world already a thousand 
times over that ‘‘it’s dogged that does it.” Dr Beddoe, who has probably studied 
race-questions in Britain far more closely than any other observer, says, without any 
hesitation, ‘‘In opposition to the current opinion it would seem that the Welsh rise 
most in commerce, the Scotch coming after them, and the Irish nowhere. The people 
of Welsh descent and name hold their own fairly in science, the Scotch do more, the 
Irish less.” But there is one exception—the Welshman is no fighter: a peaceable 
animal by nature, he finds the peaceful methods of arbitration and argument lie more 
in his line than bodily warfare. Consequently, as military commanders, ‘‘ the 
Scotchmen, and especially the Highlanders, bear away the palm, the Irish retrieve 
their position, and the Welsh are little heard of.” In other words, much as it 
may surprise many people to learn it, the Welsh, among their rugged hills, are 
the most civilized and civilizable people in all Britain: their merits and their 
defects are both those which high civilization develops and fosters. In commerce, 
science, art, they thrive; in war, they fail. Could one put more briefly the civilized 
temperament ? 

From this point of view, too, there is a certain natural fitness of things in the fact 
that the water impounded in the Vyrnwy Lake goes in the end to supply Liverpool. 
For Liverpool, as everybody knows, is the ‘‘ Capital of Wales.” There are said to be 
more Welshmen in Liverpool city, and more Welsh spoken in Liverpool streets daily,than 
in any one town in the Principality, not even excluding Cardiff. The fact is, Wales is 
a teeming mother of men; and though South Wales finds employment for most of her 
spare hands in the great manufacturing and seaport towns of the Glamorganshire 
district, North Wales has little or nothing for them to do on the spot (bar slate quarry- 
ing), so that they almost necessarily overflow into Liverpool and other parts of 
Lancashire. For many many years this constant return-wave of the fruitful Celt upon 
the Teutonized regions has been going on uninterruptedly, so that now an enormous 
proportion of the population of England has a more or less distinct tinge of Celtic 
blood in its veins, however unsuspected. The return-wave seems to have begun as 
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early as the days of the Tudors—themselves Welsh by origin and Welsh in sympa- 
thies—under whose dynasty Welshmen felt themselves no longer aliens in the English 
portion of Britain, so that numerous families of Lloyds, Joneses, Griffiths, and Prices 
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then settled in London or other large towns, where their descendants nowadays have 
often not the slightest notion they are not of purely English ancestry. 

It is by their names indeed that you can oftenest trace in other districts such 
Cambrian settlers as those who have lately been turned out of their old home at 
Llanwddyn to make way for the needs of parched and panting Liverpool. From 
farmhouses like Tyuchaf, a swarm of hearty and lusty young Welshmen, pullulating 
by thousands in the upland dales, have poured down upon the adjacent parts of 
England. Dr. Beddoe thinks at least a third of the population of the border counties 
must be of directly Welsh parentage. The outward migration follows the run of the 
rivers, which rise in the Welsh hills and flow down towards the plain to join at last the 
Severn or the Mersey. Fortunately, the name-test is simpler in the case of Welsh 
families than in that of almost any other component element of the British population. 
For Welsh surnames are few and markedly distinctive: most of them are derived 
from familiar Cymric Christian names, and many of them have three or four well- 
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known alternative forms, all strikingly Welsh in sound and meaning. Evans and 
Bevan, Owen and Bowen, Griffith and Griffiths, Price and Preece, Hughes and Pugh, 
are the principal among these; and after them come Jones, Lloyd, Meredith, Crad- 
dock, Rhys, Howell, Powell, Pritchard, Richards, Parry, Gwynne, and Williams. 
Any persons bearing any of these, or of some dozen other equally Cymric names, in 
whatever part of the country he may be born, is undeniably Welsh by descent, on the 
father’s side at least, as one can see at a glance by the evidence of his surname. Yet 
I have known Powells who pretended to be pure-blooded Englishmen, and Lloyds who 
fairly lost their tempers if anybody talked about their Cymric ancestry. 

Tried by this test, it is surprising how many unsuspected Welshmen turn up every- 
where in every grade and stratum of English society. The fact is, such sleepy villages 
as Llanwddyn have long fed London and Liverpool with men and women, just as truly 
as the Vyrnwy Lake now feeds one of those towns with pure water. These breezy 
uplands of the Berwyns, the Arans, and the Carneddau are the true nurseries of our 
urban population, as the Scotch Highlands are of our army, and the Connemara bogs 
of our colonial agriculture. Slowly and steadily, by a peaceful process of natural 
selection, the Celt is swamping the Teuton in Britain. More than any other British 
type, he retains unimpaired the reproductive faculty of early and vigorous races. 
Already he possesses nearly half the voting power of the United Kingdom ; and he 
must needs increase while the so-called Saxon decreases, because all the great feeding- 
beds of towns, the nurseries of men, are situated in the Celtic half of Britain, while 
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in the Teutonic half the population, being largely urban and therefore decadent, can 
only be kept up at its full level by continuous importation from these more wholesome 
breeding-places. Those who fear such a change however fall into a grave error as to 
the nature of race distinctions. They are in most cases themselves quite half Celtic 
by birth ; and there is no real danger of the Celtic element making any change for the 
worse in the state of Britain, because, as a matter of fact, a very great proportion of 
what is best in our mixed population is and has always been of largely Celtic 
origin. 

It is with some degree of consolation therefore that one can stand on the dam of 
Vyrnwy Lake and gaze up to the beautiful green hills beyond it which have seen so 
many revolutions of human occupation. How strange are the historical changes in 
this respect that that calm barrier ridge has looked down upon serenely! Its sides are 
studded indeed with the grass-grown mementoes of that most ancient race who piled 
up the long barrows and the cromlechs of Britain, and some of whose descendants 
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may still be recognized by their long oval skulls among the folk that flock on Thurs- 
days to Llanfyllin market. These were the people of the Neolithic age; the small 
long-skulled race of whom legendary memories still remain in the popular mind as 
‘*the fairies ;"’ and so persistent is the recollection of their subjection and enslave- 
ment by the Celtic invaders that Professor Rhys has heard a man taunted in Carnarvon 
town at the present day with being of fairy ancestry. Then come the relics of that 
second immigration, the later people who raised the round barrows, who burned their 
dead and buried their ashes in urns, and who possessed a knowledge of bronze and of 
metallurgy in general. Both these prehistoric types have left memorials of their 
presence thickly scattered on the Welsh hill-sides, the cromlechs which result from 
the denudation of chambered tumuli being especially numerous throughout the 
Principality. After them the Roman ran his roads in long straight lines through the 
land ; and the conquered Briton, driven from the Severn valley at last by the fall of 
Uriconium, took refuge from the Saxon in those impregnable fastnesses of his rugged 
Powysland. 

There for a long time the Briton held out among the hills against the intrusive 
Teuton; but after the Norman Conquest, the Montgomeries built their castle at 
Trefaldwyn and called the Principality they carved for themselves out of vanquished 
Powys after their own name, Montgomeryshire. Mementoes of all these peoples, and 
of the resulting intermixture, may be found to this day among the villages of the 
Berwyns. The truth is, we talk glibly enough in our hasty way about Celts and 
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Saxons, but who is Celt and who is Saxon, it would puzzle the best ethnographer 
among us all to determine with the slightest approach to accuracy. 


“With easy pains you may distinguish 
Your Saxon, Norman, Danish, English, 


says Defoe, satirically ; for even in his day, men of sense perceived the folly of the 
: ordinary hard and 

fast lines of popular 
ethnology. And 
modern historical 
criticism has but 
emphasized and 
strengthened De- 
foe’s conclusions. 
Hampshire and 
Wiltshire, for ex- 
ample, the kernel of 
Wessex, are usually 
regarded as among 
the most Saxon 
shires in England ; 
but the best living 
authority upon 
British anthropo- 
logy would be 
amply satisfied, he 
says, if it were ad- 
mitted as probable 
that at least half 
the blood in Hants 
and Wilts was of 
Teutonic origin. 
The remainder may 
be Celtic or pre- 
Celtic in character ; 
for no race that 
ever once appeared 
on British soil has 
yet died out leaving 
no trace of its pre- 
sence on the popu- 
lation behind it. 
There are men still 
living in many parts 
of Britain whose 
skulls exactly re- 
semble in every 
measurable particu- 
— - ese lar the skulls of the 
ON THE CEDIG (ABOVE LLANWDDY)). very earliest pre- 
glacial inhabitants. 
These facts, I hold, which are forced upon us so vividly among the cradles of men 
here in the remote Welsh uplands, are not without their moral and social significance. 
The great lesson driven in upon us by the irrefragable conclusions of modern 
ethnography is the lesson of the folly and futility of all race rivalries and race 
animosities. Not only is it true that God has made of one blood all the nations upon 
earth, but it is also true that the blood of all nations is so mixed and so blended that 
no pure race now exists anywhere in civilized Europe, Asia, or America. Nor has it 
ever been clearly shown that any one stock, in Europe at least, is intellectually or 
morally superior to any other. For years, for example, it has been usual to regard 
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the fair-haired and blue-eyed type as the true Aryans, and as the highest embodiment 
of European culture. But the most recent historian of the Aryans, Canon Isaac 
Taylor, has shown grave reasons for doubting this supposed pedigree, and has pointed 
out that culture belongs historically rather to the smaller and darker people of 
Central Europe than to the big-bodied and fair-haired Scandinavian mountaineers. 
The tall blue-eyed race has everywhere in Europe formed, by conquest, for several 
centuries, the dominant aristocracy ; but the men of thought, the men of art, the 
men of leading, and the men of letters, have belonged, if anything, rather to the 
smaller and conquered than to the larger, fairer, and conquering type. Ona balance 
of all good qualities, mental and bodily, I believe no one race can be shown to possess 
any marked superiority, all round, to another; but if in energy and activity of a 
military sort the so-called Teutonic type has the best of it, in brain and eye the so- 
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called Celt seems on the other hand to have somewhat the advantage. It has been 
shown pretty conclusively that English poetry and English art have been mainly 
Celtic, while English engineering and English politics have been mainly Teutonic. 

Nor is that all. Even this mild form of dogmatizing on race-superiorities is itself 
deceptive ; for there are no pure Celts, and there are no pure Teutons. All over 
Britain, the intermixture is so intricate and so nice that one can hardly do more than 
say roughly of such and such a given large area that it is on the whole a trifle more 
Celtic or a trifle more Teutonic than such and such another. Here in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Llanwddyn (to take a crucial instance) we have traces of palzolithic 
and neolithic types in the village population: traces of the Bronze Age and the Iron 
Age Celt in the farmers and shopkeepers : traces of Mercian English and pure Saxons 
from Wessex in the townsfolk and yeomanry ; traces of intrusive Norman and recent 
mongrel industrial settlers from the manufacturing shires, in the Montgomery element 
and the navvies of the works. Yet when the Llanwddyn villager, or the Llanfyllin 
townsman betakes him, with his Cymric speech and faith, to London or Liverpool, he 
is simply a Welshman ; no distinction is made in those great absorbing and assimilating 
centres between the Silurian from Glamorganshire and the Cymry from Snowdonia, 
between the tall and long-faced representative of the Aryan conquerors and the short, 
squat, dark-complexioned descendant of the Turanian substratum. Language and 
locality alone are taken into account ; and so every Welshman is Welsh alike, whether 
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he belongs to the Mongoloid or the Siluroid type, to the once dominant Cymry or the 
long conquered Gael, to the Norman conquerors or to the Mercian capitalist class. 

And the moral of this is, as the Duchess would have said to Alice, let us not be 
excessively puffed up with personal pride because we think ourselves, on one side out 
of a hundred, of pure Norman origin; and let us not despise our fellow-subjects any- 
where because we imagine they have a smaller fraction of the blue Aryan blood, what- 
ever that may be (a most doubtful point), than some of the rest of us. Everybody is 
a bit of a Norman and a bit of a chimneysweep. So far as history teaches us anything 
it teaches us this: that occasion, not race, makes aristocracies and canaille. The very 
same people who are noble here are roturter there; the very same physical character- 
istics that mark in one place the haughty ruling caste mark in another the crouching 
pariah or the leper whom his neighbours shun with religious awe for fear of cere- 
monial contamination. In Spain, the Hidalgo is the Hi-d’-al-go, the son of the Goth, 
the representative of the conquering Teutonic overlords ; but just north of the Pyre- 
nees his brother, the Cagot, is the dog of a Goth, the heretical Arian refugee, who 
refused to conform to Catholic usage, and whose descendants therefore till lately 
entered the church, like accursed beings, by a separate doorway. It is the same 
everywhere. The race that for the time being has the upper hand anywhere prides 
itself largely upon its noble and masterful manly qualities : it despises with all its heart 
the servile characteristics of the servile race. Change their places and you change 
their natures. The servile race becomes in broader circumstances generous and wide- 
minded ; the degraded overlords sink forthwith into ignoble serfs. So the Saxon went 
down before the Dane, and the Dane before the Norman; and in the second genera- 
tion after the Conquest the English-born gentleman of Frisian blood degenerated into 
farmer Godric, the illiterate churl whom the mailed Norman knight despised as a vulgar 
boor. No race of slaves was ever yet anything on earth but slavish ; no race of nobles 
ever failed to develop the chivalrous qualities of courtly life. Even the unspeakable 
Turk himself is ‘‘ at least a gentleman,” say his friendly apologists ; and the Southern 
slaveholder, whatever might be the vices of his private life, had usually the dignified 
and complacent manners of a Louis Quinze nobleman. 

These are the thoughts—I confess somewhat rambling—that first casually suggest 
themselves to me as I gaze once more at Mr. Gardner’s exquisite sketches of a 
vanished village. Let us be thankful at least that, if Old Wales is to disappear thus 
piecemeal, so tender and sympathetic a pencil as his was at hand before it sank to 
preserve to us the memory of so much ruined beauty. 
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RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL. 
By H. VASSALL. 


UGBY Union Football, as it is now played, is the direct descendant of 
the game played on the Close at Rugby as described in Zom Brown's 
Schooldays. The rules in vogue at Rugby were copied more or less 
closely by other schools which had playing fields suitable for the 
purpose, such as Clifton, Marlborough, Cheltenham, Wellington, 
Haileybury, Sherborne, and many others ; and it was to the desire 
of the old boys of such schools to continue their old winter game 
after they had left school that the formation of clubs at the Uni- 

versities and in London was primarily due. In this way the famous Blackheath Club, 
the doyen club of the country, was started in 1858, to be soon followed by Richmond, 
Civil Service, Harlequins and the school clubs in London. The idea was quickly taken 
up in the provinces, where several clubs were founded in the ‘‘ sixties,” the lead being 
taken, we believe, by Liverpool. In a marvellously short space of time what had 
hitherto been only a schoolboy’s game became a national pastime, increasing by leaps 
and bounds until its supporters, whether as players or spectators, surpassed in number 
those of the old established game of cricket itself. 

A small revolution was thus simply accomplished in the national habits—a change 
which few will deny to be for the good of the country when they consider that to many 
individuals of the hundreds of thousands who are now to be found week after week 
enjoying the open air of the football field, the principal attractions for the national 
weekly half holiday had previously been the drinking bar and the billiard room. 

This rapid spread of the game all over the country forms one of the most noticeable 
features of the great athletic revival of the latter half of the nineteenth century. We 
need not stay to inquire whether that revival is due to a reaction from Puritanism as 
has been ably suggested, or to the natural desire of young Englishmen to find relief in 
hard muscular exercise from the hard work necessary in these days of increased com- 
petition. It is sufficient for our purposes to look at the results; there is now scarcely 
a county in England where the game has not gained a firm footing ; in many counties 
there is scarcely a town, and in Yorkshire and Lancashire there is scarcely a village, 
which does not boast a football club playing regular matches throughout the season. 

Mutatis mutandis the same remarks hold good to a minor extent for Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales and the colonies, and it is worth recording that in the last twelve 
months we have read accounts of Englishmen teaching the natives to play the game at 
Constantinople, and founding a new club in British Columbia, places which might 
naturally have been picked out as most unlikely spots for the game to thrive in. Less 
than thirty years ago football was almost unknown at the Universities, whereas now- 
adays every college has special caps and colours for its team, and the representatives 
of the Universities at football have been given their ‘‘ blues” on equal terms with those 
of rowing, cricket and athletics—so numerous indeed have the votaries of football 
become that the boating men complain that they are being robbed of their most 
promising material. At the same time it is noticeable that, whereas in the early 
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Inter-University matches all the players were drawn from the English public schools, 
of late years quite a large proportion of them hail from the Scotch schools and else- 
where, whilst representatives of many of the old English schools are only conspicuous 
by their absence—a fact which we attribute mainly to the excellent system of school 
matches in vogue in Scotland, compared with the lack of such matchesin England. It 
is true that school authorities in England were for a long time frightened by the 
traditions of the historic match between Marlborough and Clifton in 1864, which ended 
in a hacking match of considerable ferocity ; but hacking and tripping have long since 
been eliminated from the rules, and as Marlborough has lately shown in its annual 
contests with Wellington that such matches can now be played in the best spirit and 
with mutual advantage, we hope to see school matches rapidly multiplied in England, 
and a much-needed fillip thereby given to English school football. 

We must now refer to the history of the governing body under whose management 
and guidance the game has assumed its vast proportions in the country. 

As soon as matches between clubs became common, the need for organization was 
felt, especially in the matter of the rules under which such matches were to be played. 
In the early days of the game the two captains had to settle before each match what 
the rules should be, and serious disputes were only avoided by allowing the rules of 
the ground on which the match was played to prevail. 

In 1863 the followers of the dribbling game formed the Football Association. 
Their rules forbade all carrying of the ball, and thus put an end to the Utopian scheme 
which had been mooted of framing a common code for all players. In 1871 the 
players of the Rugby game formed an organization of their own, at the instigation of 
the Blackheath and Richmond clubs, called the Rugby Union, which made a modest 
start with thirty clubs on its list—a number which has been since raised to upwards of 
three hundred. From the very first the two organizations have prospered side by side 
without clashing; and though their views have often been widely divergent, as for 
instance on the burning question of professionalism, on which their respective policies 
are diametrically opposed, yet there is every reason to hope that their relations will 
always continue to be of a cordial and harmonious character. 

The first task undertaken by the Rugby Union was the codification of the laws, 
and then followed the arrangement of international matches with Scotland, which 
adopted their code of laws, as did Ireland and Wales, with which international 
matches were arranged as soon as they were in a strong enough position to play the 
mother country. The Rugby Union laws were soon adopted in the colonies—first by 
Australia and New Zealand, and afterwards in all parts of the globe where English- 
men were to be found. There was at one time a scheme on foot for an Australian 
team to visit England, but it fell through from lack of funds; and when in more 
recent times the idea might have been revived with success, the Victorian game had 
practically supplanted the Rugby Union game in Australia. But a by no means 
representative team of New Zealanders did visit this country in 1888, and there is a 
prospect of a visit of a team from the Cape. 

Meantime at home the game continued to advance with marvellous strides under 
the management of the Rugby Union until the international match with Scotland in 
1884, when the first check occurred in the shape of a dispute on a point of law. 
Hitherto the only recognized body for settling disputes had been the Rugby Union 
Committee, but the Scotchmen naturally objected to this dispute being settled by one 
of the parties to it. They consequently claimed that it should be referred to an inter- 
national board consisting of representatives from England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. If England had agreed forthwith, much further trouble might have been 
averted ; but they argued the case to the bitter end. There was no Scotch match in 
the ensuing season ; and then at last a compromise was arrived at by which England 
agreed to the international board for the settlement of disputes in international 
matches, but for that purpose only, on condition that Scotland yielded their conten- 
tion on the point of dispute in the 1884 match. The Scotch match was forthwith 
resumed, and many people were sanguine enough to hope that things would work 
smoothly again; but they were doomed to be disappointed. The Scotchmen were 
only biding their time for an opening for bringing matters to a crisis, nor had they 
long to wait for their opportunity. In the following season the Rugby Union made a 
long-demanded change in the laws, by which three tries were made equal to a goal. 
This change the Scotchmen declined to adopt, not that they objected to the change 
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per se, for they have since adopted a more radical change of the same nature, but 
because they considered that the change should have come through the international 
board. The Rugby Union had consulted each member of that board as usual before 
making the change, but they had sent no reply. The board now proceeded to declare 
war with the Rugby Union by announcing that all international matches must in 
future be played under laws approved of by itself. To this resolution the Rugby 
Union declined to accede, because they considered that the sacrifice of the autonomy 
of English football was too great a price to pay for the continuance of the international 
matches, and on this point their policy has been endorsed by general meeting after 
general meeting. The Rugby Union was created to govern and to legislate for 
English football, which has spread over vast areas, from which demands for reform 
are continually arising. The three hundred clubs of the Rugby Union are more than 
treble those of the three other countries combined, and yet they proposed on national 
grounds absolute equality of representation for the four unions on the international 
board. 

It is true that they have since offered England an extra vote, but as they have also 
passed a bye-law which makes a two-thirds majority necessary for all motions at their 
meetings, the increase was more apparent than real. They say that they do not wish 
to interfere with the laws of each country but only to settle the laws for international 
matches ; but if they are to have any reason for existing at all, uniformity of the laws 
of the four countries would have to be their first object. The Rugby Union made 
several attempts at a compromise, but they were all rejected by the board, as well as 
the offer to play matches under the laws of the country in which each match was 
played. The result was an absolute deadlock, out of which it is now hoped that a 
way has been found by referring the whole question in writing to two arbitrators, 
Major Marindin, nominated by England, and the Right Hon. J. H. A. M’Donald, 
nominated by the board, whose award shall be final ; after which we may hope for an 
immediate resumption of international matches for England. 

We have said above that the modern game comes directly from the old Rugby 
school game, but the style of play has altered so much that an old Rugbian of Tom 
Brown’s standing who had not seen the game in the interval might be justified in 
wondering whether they were indeed the same game or no ; he would still find the old 
characteristic features of the game, those, that is to say, which have always distin- 
guished it from the sister game of association, such as the scrummage, though shorn 
of its ancient glory ; the drop-kick and the punt; running with the ball and tackling ; 
but otherwise he would see but little resemblance. It is interesting to follow the 
evolution of the game from the slow and hap-hazard to the fast and scientific. The 
main factor is the number of forwards played. We thought nothing of fifty a side at 
school. This necessarily meant very long scrummages, from which it was no easy 
task to disentangle one’s self at the end ; the half-backs could stand well back and yet 
have plenty of time to secure the ball and get away. The solitary three-quarters had 
to make his own openings, but he had no nasty rush of close-dribbling forwards to 
meet ; there were two backs to do the tackling and the kicking, and it is safe to say 
that all players behind the scrummage in those days had an easier game to play and 
more time to do it in than those who hold the corresponding posts in the modern 
game. 

The reduction of the numbers, first to twenty a side, and then to fifteen a side, caused 
a complete revolution in the game. Pace and dribbling became the first requisites for 
a good forward, instead of, as before, the mere power toshove. The half-backs had to 
stand much closer to the scrummage, and to be very smart if they meant to get the 
ball at all ; the three-quarters’ work became so heavy that they were increased first to 
two and then to three with only one full back, because it was soon found that three- 
quarters must be the main line of defence against the rush of opposing forwards, who 
proved much more difficult to deal with in the open than they had done in the days 
when they were locked up in the scrummage for most of the game. 

The new fast and open game gave scope for the introduction of refinements in 
style which would have been impossible in the old game. 

The most important of these was the development of ‘‘ passing” into a scientific 
system which was carried out at Oxford, and afterwards adopted all over the country 
with various degrees of success. The secret of scientific passing consists in transfer- 
ring the ball to one of your side who is in a better position to make headway with it 
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than yourself, and it is the captain’s business to see that his men back up the runner 
so that they will be in a better position when the critical moment arrives, and to see 
that no passing takes place or is called for except under such circumstances, By 
constant practice on these lines a captain can make his team well-nigh irresistible in 
fine weather ; and for wet weather when the ball is slippery, or for a high wind when 
it cannot be thrown accurately, he should make his men practise dribbling on the 
same lines—that is to say, passing with the feet instead of with the hands. Combi- 
nation of some sort he must have under all circumstances if he hopes to succeed. A 
team of strong men, who play no game in particular; but trust to luck to bring the 
ball right for them, will be easily beaten by a team of inferior physique who make 
their own game instead of playing the ball as it happens to come. Moreover, if their 
game is to be an interesting one to watch, the scrummages must be of short duration; 
but fortunately the interests of spectators and players coincide in this matter. For- 
wards have not failed to appreciate the fact that they have far more direct influence on 
the result of the game when the play is open than when they are wearing themselves 
out by shoving in the scrummages, with the result that a football match is much more 
interesting to watch than it used to be in olden times, and a captain has to pay more 
and more attention to securing good forwards, for without them he can hardly hope 
to win his matches even if his team is much stronger behind the scrummage than his 
opponents. This season’s University match and North v. South match afford excel- 
lent illustrations of the theory: in the one case Cambridge and in the other the North 
were supposed to be vastly superior behind the scrummage, but in each case they lost 
the match because their forwards were routed. Perhaps we shall some day see the 
number of forwards reduced from nine to seven, with six behind the scrummage as at 
present. Such a reduction would be welcomed by spectators, because it would tend 
to increase the amount of open play and to decrease the length of scrummages which 
are always uninteresting to watch. It would probably be a benefit to the game also, 
as the scrummage is the place where most chances for tricky and unfair play occur ; 
but before coming to a definite decision on that point we must see the system fairly 
tried by some first-rate teams, as it is possible that the increase of pace would be more 
than the forwards could stand. 

In many parts of the country the growth of the game has been fostered by the 
institution of challenge cups, to be competed for by the clubs of the district, and a 
fierce controversy has for many years raged as to their utility. To our mind there 
can be little doubt that they engender enthusiasm for the game where it is in its 
infancy or in danger of being ousted by the rival game of association football; and 
if the cups could be withdrawn from competition after serving their original purpose 
there would be little to say against them, but county committees have never yet found 
themselves strong enough to adopt this policy. A cup once started is bound to con- 
tinue, because the clubs take such keen interest in the competition that they would 
depose any committee which deprived them of the attraction. The county of Durham 
did once try to withdraw their cup, but they had to start it again the following season 
in deference to the pressure brought to bear upon them by the clubs. The objection 
to their continuance is that the desire to win the cup becomes so great that it leads to 
a ‘‘ win, tie or wrangle” spirit amongst the competitors, which has a very bad effect 
both upon the play and the players. 

And further, many of the ablest supporters of the game have come to the conclusion 
that the rise of veiled professionalism is due either directly or indirectly to these contests. 
The competing clubs naturally desire to secure good players, and the huge sums obtained 
by way of gate-money in cup-tie matches—often amounting to hundreds of pounds for a 
single match—undeniably afford the means for making secret payments to players—a 
temptation to which it has been proved that some clubs have yielded in the past. At the 
same time it is equally certain that many clubs have been absolutely honourable and 
above-board in their dealings with vast sums of money ; and as the suppression of cup-ties 
cannot be said to come within the range of practical politics, the best energies of those 
responsible for the management of the game must be devoted, as they have been to a 
notable degree in Yorkshire, to the terrorising of evil-doers by exemplary punishment. 
The county of Yorkshire has the largest and best-managed cup-contest in the kingdom, 
and it is in this county that a large majority of the cases of professionalism, whether 
proved or suspected, have hitherto occurred ; and though we have not a shadow of a 
doubt that the determined stand made by the Yorkshire committee, backed by the 
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Rugby Union Committee, will be rewarded by the success it deserves, still we cannot 
refrain from thinking that Lancashire and other counties are well advised to avoid the 
perilous path, and to hold aloof from cup-ties in spite of the immediate advantages 
which would probably accrue to them from adopting them. 

We have rather begged the question that professionalism in the Rugby game is an 
unmitigated evil; but as apologists have been found bold enough to support that state 
of affairs on its own merits it may not be amiss to explain shortly what it would 
mean. The arguments adduced in favour of professionalism are mainly those of necessity 
and analogy. As soon, it has been said, as Rugby football is admitted to be a pursuit 
at which regular wages can be earned, men will present themselves ready to earn such 
wages, and with equal certainty clubs will be found ready to make such payments. How 
much better therefore to legalize the system with proper restrictions at once, instead of 
driving men and clubs into a devious course of secret payments, which can do nothing 
but harm to the fair name of the game? Again, it is argued that the system of 
professionalism has worked very well at cricket and has not been a failure in associa- 
tion football. Why not therefore give it a fair chance at Rugby football too? 
To which we would reply that the Rugby Union Committee are convinced to a man 
that the introduction of professionalism would mean the ruin of the game as a pastime, 
and that it is therefore their bounden duty to act up to their opinion, and to use every 
means in their power to stamp out the first symptoms of the disease. 

Matters had gone so far in association football that we are ready to believe that 
they had no other course open to them than the legalization of the professional; but 
the Rugby Union were lucky enough to enter upon the contest before the professional 
element had grown too strong for them, and they have every reason to be encouraged 
to continue in the course they have adopted by the success which has so far attended 
their endeavours, and to hope that ere long they will have restored the game to its 
original purity. 

Professionals are a success at cricket, because amateurs give so much time to the 
game that they are able to hold their own with them ; but what shall we say of run- 
ning, rowing, and a host of other sports, in which the advent of the professional has 
worked nothing but harm? In the nature of things the professionals soon become 
too good for the amateurs, and must either drive the amateurs out of the field 
altogether or else be separated from them in a class by themselves. 

There is every appearance that these alternatives will soon have to be considered 
by the association; but in any case Rugby Union football is very different from 
association, and is even less suited to the admission of the professional. The contact 
of body to body is much closer ; the openings for foul play are both more frequent and 
more difficult to detect ; and it must not be forgotten that, if once the professional is 
called into existence, he must do his level best to win his matches for the sake of his 
bread and butter. If he cannot win by fair means he will be sorely tempted to win by 
foul, and it is a by no means difficult task to imagine a state of affairs in which the 
alarmist outcry against the game as brutal and dangerous would be more than justified 
by the facts. 

The Rugby Union Committee have given referees ample powers to deal with all 
known forms of rough play ; and as long as referees remember that on their fearless- 
ness in exercising those powers the credit of the game largely depends, we have no 
fear for the results under present conditions ; but if their difficulties and responsibilities 
were to be increased by the creation of professional teams, we should have serious 
doubts as to whether any one would be willing to undertake the well-nigh impossible 
duties of the post. 
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THE FORTH BRIDGE. 
By ARTHUR J. KNOWLES. 


4HERE are two rival railway routes to Scotland, both finally arriving at 
Y Perth. The London and North Western and Caledonian—owning what 
is known as the West Coast Route—run 774 Coatbridge, near Glasgow, 
while the Great Northern, North Eastern and North British—owning 
the East Coast Route—run z7@ Edinburgh. The distance from London 
to Coatbridge or from London to Edinburgh is about the same by the 
two routes, and the East Coast possesses the better, because more 
level line. But, in consequence of the barrier of the Forth, the East 
Coast Route has to make a long détour to the west after passing Edinburgh, 
while the West Coast can run fairly straight from Coatbridge to Perth. In addition 
to this the East Coast run from Larbert to Perth over the West Coast line, and have 
to pay a heavy toll for the privilege of doing so. It will therefore be evident that 
it was a great objéct to the East Coast companies to get across the Forth as low down 
as possible, and since 1865 various schemes have been brought forward for doing this. 
The first Act for the construction of a bridge at Queensferry—the site of the present 
bridge—was obtained in 1873, but it was not till 1880 that any work was actually 
begun. In that year the construction of a suspension bridge designed by the late Sir 
Thomas Bouch was commenced, but the disastrous failure of the Tay Bridge, which 
had been designed by the same engineer, prevented this being proceeded with. Nothing 
daunted however, the East Coast companies instructed their engineers, Mr. (now 
Sir John) Fowler, Mr. Harrison and Mr. Barlow, to report on the practicability of 
crossing the Forth by a bridge or otherwise. The result of their deliberations was the 
recommendation of the present bridge, designed by Sir John Fowler and Mr. B. Baker, 
and in 1882 an Act of Parliament was obtained authorizing its construction. It was 
accordingly begun in January, 1883, and has thus taken just seven years to complete, 
a by no means extravagant time considering the size and novelty of the undertaking. 
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DIAGRAM OF PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS. 


The bridge consists of three main piers, A, B and C, formed of steel tubes well 
braced together, each main pier resting upon four masonry piers rising from the bed of 
the Forth. From each side of these three main piers there projects a ‘‘ cantilever” or 
bracket, a 4, jutting out over the water for a distance of 680 feet. A cantilever may be 
popularly defined as anything overhanging or projecting from its support, and a good 
illustration of one of the cantilevers of the bridge is furnished by an ordinary five-barred 
gate hanging by two hinges to the gate-post, and not resting on the ground anywhere, 
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being held up only by the hinges. Imagine a gate 680 feet long, 340 feet deep at the 
end by the gate-post, and forty feet deep at the other end, fastened toa gate-post 360 feet 
high by two hinges, one at the top, and one at the bottom of the gate. The network 
of bracings crossing each other all along the cantilever would be represented by the 
bars of the gate, their object being to stiffen the frame so that it shall not drop down 
at the end away from the hinges. The bottom members of the cantilevers are steel tubes, 
twelve feet in diameter where they spring from the main piers, and gradually tapering, 
till at the outer ends they are only three feet square. The top members are box lattice 
girders tapering from twelve feet deep by seven feet wide, to five feet deep by three feet 
wide. Allthe intermediate bracings are composed of tubes or lattice girders according 
to their having to resist a pushing or a pulling force, so that one can see at a glance 
which parts are in compression and which in tension. 

The cantilever on one side of the pier balances the one on the other side, and the 
ends, D D, of the Queensferry and Fife cantilevers nearest the shores, are held down to 
a massive masonry pier by a weight of about 1,000 tons, so that when a train is in 
the middle of the big span these shore cantilevers may be kept from lifting. 

The distance between the main piers is 1,710 feet, but the cantilevers jutting out 
towards each other only cover 680 feet each—1,360 feet together, leaving a space of 
350 feet between their ends. This is bridged across by an ordinary girder resting upon 
the ends of the cantilevers. It is called the central girder, and it may be as well to 
state that it fulfils no other 
purpose than to bridge across 
the gap between the cantilevers. 
Many people imagine that the 
bridge as it stood in September, 
1889, was in a very insecure 
state, and that the insertion of 
the central girders bound it to- 
gether like the keystone of an 
arch. This is not so, they are 
simply so much additional weight 
on the ends of the cantilevers, 
and the bridge was as secure 
then while being built as it is now 
when completed. This security 
while building is one great ad- 
vantage of the cantilever type 
of bridge, especially in a stormy 
place like the Firth of Forth. 

The masonry piers on which 
the main steel piers rest are 
many of them situated in deep 
water, and had to be con- 
structed by the pneumatic or 
compressed air process. A large 
iron cylinder—called a caisson 
—was built on shore, deep 
enough to reach from the bot- 
tom of the foundations to 
above high water level. This 
cylinder was seventy feet in 
diameter, and the lower edge was made sharp, so that when it rested on the 
bottom of the river it cut into the ground. Seven feet above the cutting edge there 
was an air-tight roof, forming a chamber at the bottom of the cylinder seventy feet in 
diameter and seven feet high, with no bottom to it. The cylinder was launched like a 
ship and towed out till it was exactly over the place on the bed of the river where it 
was to rest. It was then loaded with concrete so as to make it sink till the cutting 
edge rested on the ground. Air was now pumped into the chamber, with the effect 
of driving out the water. In order that this air might drive out the water from the 
chamber, it had necessarily to be able to overcome the force which was causing the 
water to come in. This force varied according to the depth of the chamber below the 
11 
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surface of the water and was due to the weight of a column of water of that depth, and 
the same diameter as the chamber, namely seventy feet. To overcome this force the 
pressure of the air had to be raised till it was equal to the pressure produced by this 
column of water, and so long as this pressure was kept up no water could get into the 
chamber. In sinking through clay, the water was kept out to a great extent by the 
clay pressing against the side of the caisson as it sank, none coming through the clay 
itself, and consequently less pressure was necessary than the depth of water would 
theoretically require. The greatest pressure used was thirty-three pounds on the 
square inch above the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, equivalent to that produced 
by a column of water about seventy feet high. The mercury of a barometer placed in 
the chamber would then stand at about ninety inches. A curious illustration of the 
reality of this pressure was furnished unintentionally by a visitor who descended into 
the chamber. Having a flask in his pocket, he refreshed himself with a drink when in 
the chamber, corked his flask, and put it back into his pocket. On coming out of the 
chamber the flask suddenly exploded. It had been filled with air at a pressure of thirty 
pounds to the square inch, and when that pressure was removed from the outside of it 
by bringing it into the open air, and still remained within, the flask was not strong 
enough to stand it, and gave way. 

The water having all been expelled, the workmen descended into the chamber and 
dug out the earth, or blasted the rock from under the edges of the caisson, so as to 
allow it to sink below the bed of the river. As 
soon as it had been sunk deep enough to give it 
a firm bed, the whole caisson, including the 
chamber, was filled up with concrete. This con- 
sists of cement and gravel mixed with water and 
is quite soft and fluid when put in, but soon turns 
as hard as stone, transforming the hollow cylinder 
into a solid mass of rock resting securely in the 
bottom of the river. On the top of this the 
granite pier was built to a height of eighteen feet 
above high water. The total weight resting on the 
ground below one of these piers is about 24,000 
tons when most heavily loaded in a gale of wind. 
The area of the bottom of the caisson being 
about 3,850 square feet, the maximum pressure is 
only about six tons on a square foot. 

The foundations having been got in, the next 
proceeding was the erection of the three main piers. 
They were all three built in the same way, but the 
centre one—on the island of Inch Garvie—is the one 
described here. It is 260 feet long, and 360 feet 
high. Measured across it is very much wider at 
the bottom than at the top, the dimensions being 120 
feet and thirty-three feet respectively. This broad 
base gives it great stability to resist the pressure of the wind. A good idea of the 
great height of these main piers is given by the accompanying sketch, showing one 
of them towering up behind St. Paul’s Cathedral, the level of the ground corresponding 
to the level of high water at the bridge. 

The lower part was erected in the ordinary way with cranes resting on the staging, 
but the work soon got beyond the reach of these. Then immense platforms were 
constructed, embracing the whole of the pier, and resting upon parts of the permanent 
work already built. A strong railing surrounded the platform, and upon it were placed 
cranes and other appliances for building and riveting, as well as hoists to raise men 
and material from the staging below. Then the erection went on above the platform 
as far as the cranes could reach. When this was done the whole platform was lifted by 
hydraulic rams and secured to the parts of the pier which had just been built, and then 
the cranes set to work again until they had done as much as they could reach, when 
another lift took place and so on till the platform reached the top of the pier. 
Just below the platform and surrounding each vertical column were large cages covered 


with wire netting. They contained riveting machines, and riveted the columns as they 
were built. 
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The main piers being completed, the next step was the building of the great canti- 
levers jutting out on each side of them. The method adopted for doing this was very 
striking on account of its simplicity and daring. Three movable steam cranes were 
used, one placed on the sloping top member of each cantilever, and two on the internal 
viaduct or railway. By means of these the material was lifted up from barges in the 
river below, and immediately put in place and bolted up. The cranes were then moved 
forward so as to rest on what they had just been building, and in this way the canti- 
levers were extended out over the water without any support from the ground beneath. 
This system of building out by ‘‘ overhang” as it is called, had to be adopted on 
account of the great depth of water—about 200 feet—between the main piers, which 
rendered any kind of scaffolding out of the question. Platforms for the workmen to 
stand upon were hung from the various members of the cantilever as they were built 
out and moved forward with them. 

The central girders are built in exactly the same way. They were temporarily 
tied back to the ends of the cantilevers and built simply as an extension of them till 
they met in the middle of the span. The two halves were then connected, and as 
soon as this was done the temporary connections with the cantilevers were severed, 
and the central girders left free to expand and contract. In all metal structures an 
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THE BRIDGE AND THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


allowance has to be made for their change of length under the influence of heat or 
cold. For instance, the rails between London and Edinburgh are at least 200 yards 
longer in summer than in winter, and to provide for this a small space is always left 
between the ends of the rails when they are laid down. In the large spans of the 
bridge allowance is made for an extreme movement of twenty-four inches, which is all 
to take place at one end of the central girder. At this end the girder hangs from a 
rocking pillar, to the top of which it is fastened. The effect of any change in the 
length of the central girder or the cantilevers is thus simply to push or pull the top of 
this pillar backwards or forwards, the bottom end resting in a ball-and-socket joint at 
the end of the cantilever. The connection also allows of movement sideways. This 
takes place when the sun is shining on one side of the cantilever. The side in the sun 
expands, while that in the shade does not, the result being that the cantilever bends 
away from the sun. A movement of over five inches from west to east was observed 
One sunny day last summer between the morning and the afternoon. 

Another cause,of sideway movement is wind, which is calculated to cause a deflec- 
tion of rather under nine inches when blowing with a force of thirty pounds on the 
square foot. 

The bridge is designed to carry trains of unlimited length on each line of rails 
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weighing one ton per foot run, or trains on each line made up of two engines and 
tenders weighing in all 142 tons, at the head of a train of sixty short coal trucks 
weighing fifteen tons each. Also to resist a wind pressure of fifty-six pounds on the 
square foot over the whole surface, equivalent to about 8,000 tons. 

It must not be supposed however that the imposition of loads a little greater than 
these would be sufficient to destroy the bridge, or that a wind blowing with a force of 
sixty pounds to the foot would blow it over. All engineering works are designed with 
a certain ‘‘ factor of safety,” or in other words are always made much stronger than is 
theoretically necessary. The factor of safety for the bridge is over four, that is to say, 
it is four times as strong as is necessary to carry the loads just mentioned, while to 
overturn it would require a wind pressure of four hundred-weight or 448 pounds to 
the square foot, which is eight times the maximum pressure for which the Board of 
Trade require allowance to be made. 

Although it is quite impossible to convey by words or drawings any adequate idea 
of the size of the bridge, yet a comparison with some well known works and places 
may be of interest. The Eiffel Tower caused a good deal of interest last year and 
was ascended by a very large number of people. Suppose it placed in a horizontal 
instead of a vertical position, with its base in the centre of Inch Garvie main pier, and 
the tower jutting out over the water like one of the cantilevers of the bridge, then 
the top of the tower would come almost exactly to the middle of the central girder— 
just half-way across the span, as shown in the diagram. One span of the bridge would 
reach from Charing Cross across the Horse Guards’ Parade to the centre of the court- 
yard of the Foreign Office, or from Vauxhall Station to the middle of Kennington 
Oval, or from Primrose Hill to the entrance to the Zoological Gardens. The trains 
will run at a level of 160 feet above high water—higher than the top of the Albert Hall. 
The bridge is constructed entirely of steel, the total quantity being over 50,000 tons, 
which is close upon four times the weight of one of the new battle ships, with guns 
and armour complete, now being built for the British navy. 

The successful completion of this great undertaking, involving many novel and 
intricate problems, is an event of which all who have assisted in its execution may well 
be proud ; and it may safely be predicted that for many centuries to come the Forth 
Bridge will form a noble monument of the genius and daring of the engineers who 
designed it, and of the skill, perseverance and pluck of the contractors and workmen 
who erected it in the stormy estuary of the Firth of Forth. 















































THE OLD BROWN MARE. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
I. 


HAT my parents can have been thinking about when they branded me 
at the baptismal font with the name of Diana I cannot imagine, 
seeing that by so doing they were departing, like Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, from all family traditions, without, so far as | am aware, 
any equivalent excuse for following that memorable precedent. Old 
Colonel Wharton, our M. F. H., says it was a brilliant inspiration 
on their part; but I am not quite so sure of that. Only those who 
are afflicted with an appropriate designation know how irritating it 
is to be reminded of the fact at every turn, and I am sure that if half the hunting men 
of my acquaintance had taken the trouble to think before they spoke (most of them 
think twice before they leap), I should not have been annoyed so many times, while 
jogging homewards after a long run, by the complacent remark of, ‘‘ Weill, Miss Selby, 
I must say that you deserve your Christian name. 

Certainly I do deserve it. If 1 can do nothing else, I can go straight, and I ought 
not to bear malice against my poor father and mother, both of whom died when I wasa 
mere infant, for having innocently caused me to lose my temper and say snappish things 
more than once. How were they to foresee that hunting would ever become the one 
pure and unmixed pleasure of my life? Nothing, I suppose, could have seemed to 
them more improbable ; for ours, I must confess, is not what is generally accounted a 
good hunting country, and as for my relatives and guardians, they assuredly did their 
best, so long as they had any authority over me, to prevent my joining in ‘what they 
were pleased to call an unladylike pursuit. I am not going to argue the vexed question 
of whether women are or are not out of their proper place in the hunting-field. For 
one thing, I haven’t sufficient space, and for another, | have nothing to say about it 
that hasn’t been said a hundred times before. It is enough for the purposes of this 
brief narrative to state that at the age of seven-and-twenty | had been my own mistress 
for a good many years and had consulted my own inclinations without any morbid 
disquietude as to what my neighbours might think about me. I lived during the 
greater part of the year at my house, Newton Selby, with my worthy old duenna Mrs. 
Robertson, and I had learnt how to manage my estates, and I had, I believe, a 
conscience as void of offence as that of the majority of human beings. 

Being pretty well off, | need scarcely say that I had at one time or another received 
offers of marriage from every eligible and ineligible bachelor in the county, as well as 
from a considerable number of London men whom I had met during my annual visits 
to the metropolis, and if, as Mrs. Robertson assured me was the case, I had acquired a 
character for eccentricity, I can only attribute this to the circumstance that I had been 
compelled to decline all these gentlemen, with thanks. What may perhaps be taken 
as some proof that I was not really wanting in common sense was that I had ended by 
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accepting my second cousin Granville Maitland, and that I was about, for his sake, to 
part with what had hitherto been my most cherished possession, namely my liberty. | 
cannot exactly say what induced me to accept Granville, who was a grave, decorous 
member of Parliament and who cared very little for sport ; but I daresay that women 
of twenty-seven who are not strikingly beautiful will be able to enter into my feelings. 
I don’t know whether women are really more unselfish than men ; but I am sure that 
we cannot contentedly lead such selfish lives as they do and that loneliness is less 
tolerable to us than it is to them. Anyhow, I was going to marry Granville in the 
spring, and as he was up in London, attending to his parliamentary duties, I did not 
bother my head very much about him during this last hunting season of my 
spinsterhood. 

It was on a nice, mild, misty morning that I set off for the meet, riding the old 
brown mare. I had not hunted her at all that season, because, to tell the truth, she was 
rather too many guns for me when hounds were running, and, to make a further 
confession, my nerve was no longer what it had once been. Still it was absurd to keep an 
animal like that eating her head off in the stable ; added to which, it so happened that 
for the moment I had nothing else fit tocarry me. The mare hada perfect temper, and 
would have been right enough in the shires: the only trouble was that she wanted to 
fly everything, and it will be readily understood that in a country of high banks and 
stone walls that was not always precisely what her rider wanted to do. 

Old Colonel Wharton shook his head when he rode up to say good morning and 
recognised my mount. I knew very well what he was thinking ; but I must say that 
he had no business to have such thoughts, for never in my life have I injured a hound. 
However, he was too polite to put his unflattering apprehensions into words, and as 
we moved along towards the covert-side he introduced a young friend of his who, he 
said, was staying with him for a day or twoand whom he hoped to persuade that there 
was such a thing as hunting in our parts, though there might not be a great deal of 
uninterrupted galloping. I did not notice much about this young Mr. Longfield 
except that he had a handsome, boyish sort of face and a fair moustache, and that the 
Colonel had put him up on the roan. So like old Wharton to have given his friend the 
roan—a sly little horse, clever enough at banking, but with about as much speed as a 
costermonger’s donkey. Mr. Longfield was in no danger of breaking his neck ; but 
if galloping was what he wanted, little was he likely to get of it that day. 

Well, we found at once and had a nice little burst of about fifteen minutes, followed 
by a check. The mare overpowered me, as she always does, but carried me splendidly, 
and of course I was a little sorry to be caught up by the rest of the field. However, 
after a short delay, the hounds got upon the scent again, and away we all went, helter- 
skelter, down a narrow lane into which we had to jump. I could hardly tell how many 
people were ahead of me, and naturally I did not care ; because I knew that, if I only 
got half a chance, I should soon dispose of the crowd. Only I was very anxious to 
get once more into the open ; for those muddy, slippery lanes are apt to be awkward 
when your horse is practically running away with you. And presently we came to a 
sharp turn—the very thing that I had been dreading. They all got round it safely, 
except that unfortunate Mr. Longfield, who, I suppose, must have taken the corner too 
close. At any rate, down the roan horse came, and I was on to him before I had time 
to realise anything more than that a catastrophe was inevitable. It may have been my 
fault or it may have been the fault of the brown mare—which is another way of say- 
ing the same thing: what is certain is that we were both sent flying and that one of 
us had a moment of great uncertainty as to whether she was in this world or 
the next. 

When my head had ceased whirling round and I had risen to my feet and wiped 
some of the mud out of my eyes, my first thought, as I need scarcely say, was for the 
man whom I had probably killed, and I shall never forget the sickening sensation of 
terror with which I beheld him stretched flat upon his back, his arms extended help- 
lessly and the two horses, who had scrambled up, standing over him. Four or five 
men had pulled up and were ready with the usual senseless suggestions, to which 
I paid no heed. All I wanted to know was whether he was still alive—which, to 
my unutterable relief, I found that he was, though he showed no signs of consciousness. 
Most fortunately, we were not only within a couple of miles of Newton Selby 
but were close to a public-house, whither I immediately sent one of these officious 
individuals to secure a conveyance of some kind. Then I despatched another with 
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an urgent summons to the local doctor, while the rest of us took a gate off its 
hinges and placed the injured man upon it. 

He recovered consciousness before we reached home, but had evidently a very 
confused idea of where he was and what had happened to him. I told him it was all 
right, only he mustn’t talk. Of course I was by no means sure that it was all right; I 
could but hope for the best, and Mrs. Robertson, to do her justice, behaved admirably 
when our melancholy procession arrived at the door. Mrs. Robertson, as I have good 
reason to know, is in the hour of ease somewhat hard to please; but when pain and 
anguish wring the brow she rises to the level of circumstances. She took in the 
situation at a glance ; she asked no questions ; she gave us all the assistance of which 
we stood in need, and the only silly thing that she said was, ‘*‘ Well, thank God, it 
isn’t you, my dear!” 

For my own part, I had no inclination to return thanks so prematurely. I don’t 
know how other people may feel about such things ; but it seems to me that, since we 
must all die sooner or later, I would rather be killed at once than live on for a few 
more years with the memory of having killed somebody else. It was, therefore, no 
small relief to me to hear the report of rosy-cheeked little Dr. Bowles, who was soon 
upon the spot and who made a long and careful examination of his patient. 

‘*He will pull through, Miss Selby,” the excellent little man said confidently. 
‘*He has had a nasty squeeze and three of his ribs are broken ; but, so far as I can 
ascertain, there are no internal injuries. Of course there are cuts and bruises and the 
shock to the system; but these are comparative trifles at his age. He will want 
careful nursing for a time, though, I’m afraid.” 

Well, if that was all, his requirements could easily be met. I myself knew very 
little about tending the sick, having had no experience in that line; but Mrs. 
Robertson, who had been companion to any number of invalids in past years, was as 
good as any hospital nurse and asked for nothing better than to be given an 
opportunity of displaying her capacities. This she did with such happy results that 
in three days’ time Mr. Longfield was pronounced to be out of danger. There could 
be no question of removing him, Dr. Bowles said, and indeed I should not, in any 
case, have sanctioned his removal to Colonel Wharton’s bachelor establishment, where 
he would have had no comforts, nor any competent person to look after him. I 
scarcely saw him until he was able to leave his bedroom, Mrs. Robertson being 
decidedly of opinion that it would be improper for me to do so, and being also, I 
think, a little jealous of any possible interference between her and her charge. He 
was a dear, good young fellow, she told me, and most patient and cheerful ; only he 
was much distressed at the idea of inflicting so much inconvenience upon strangers. 

I sent him a message to the effect that ! should have been at least equally dis- 
tressed if I had inflicted the inconvenience of sudden death upon him, and as soon as 
he was well enough to be carried downstairs to the drawing-room I made him the 
apology which I believed to be his due. 

‘* Oh, but indeed, Miss Selby,” he protested, ‘‘ it is 1 who ought to beg your pardon. 
One has no business to tumble down all of a heap just under another person’s nose, 
and it’s the greatest mercy in the world that you weren’t more hurt.” 

Now it was obvious that another person’s nose had had no business to be so near 
him when he fell, and that if she had had it broken for her pains she would have 
deserved little pity ; still I could not help being grateful to him for his magnanimity, 
nor could I have helped liking him, even if I had wished to do so. He was very 
young in his ways, very simple and natural, and ready to tell me anything about 
himself that I might care to hear. I learnt that his home was in the adjoining county, 
that he was the only son of his mother, who was a widow, that he was a barrister by 
profession, though not by practice, and that he had vague hopes of some day obtaining 
a legal appointment from somebody or other. It would have, he admitted, to be an 
appointment which did not necessitate much knowledge of law, but he had been given 
to understand that most legal appointments answered to that description. Meanwhile, 
he seemed very well contented to live down in the country and amuse himself with 
field sports. We became great friends, as was only natural, I suppose, seeing that 
our views and pursuits were so much alike; agd after the lapse of a few days I 
discovered that we had yet another taste in common in the shape of love of music. 
My instructors have never attempted to deceive me with regard to my playing of the 
fiddle. They are unanimous in saying that I possess but an elementary knowledge of 
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that art; yet they admit that my ear is keen enough to keep me in tune, and if I can’t 
do anything wonderful with my beloved instrument, I can at least do the little that is 
within my compass respectably. I daresay that may have been why Mr. Longfield 
declared, with every appearance of sincerity, that he had never in his life listened to so 
divine a performer. When he was able to sit up he took to playing my accompani- 
ments for me ; so that, upon the whole, we found a spell of cold weather less wearisome 
than frozen-out fox-hunters usually do. 

One morning he announced to me, with some unnecessary apologies, that his 
mother was coming over to seehim. He said that she intended to take up her quarters 
at the village inn; but that was, of course, absurd, and in response to the telegram 
which I despatched to Mrs. Longfield I received a grateful acceptance of my proffered 
hospitality. Well, Ican’t honestly say that I liked the woman. She was one of those 
juvenile widows who always impress one with the idea that if they have not married a 
second time it has been no fault of theirs. She was profuse in her thanks to me for 
the care that I had taken of her son; she vouchsafed no notice to Mrs. Robertson ; 
she kissed me a good deal more than I liked—does any woman, I wonder, really like 
kissing another member of her sex ?—and she dropped hints which were not agreeable 
tome. In short, to put matters plainly, she signified, without ambiguity and with 
very little delicacy, that, although I was twenty-seven and her dear Jack was only 
twenty-five, she would look upon an alliance between us as a most auspicious event. 
I was very glad when her engagements compelled herto leave us. She was so kind as 
to say that she could do so with a mind at ease, being convinced that her boy was as 
safe in my keeping as he could have been in her own. 

Possibly I ought to have told her that he was even safer than she imagined, by 
reasan of my engagement to Granville Maitland. Mrs. Robertson was of opinion 
that I ought to have done so; but really that sort of thing is not so very easy to 
say: besides, I, like all heiresses, had had such an experience of match-making 
mothers that I was little disposed to show any consideration for them as a race. 
My engagement to Granville was not generally known in the county; so that by 
this time most of our neighbours, including Colonel Wharton, had begun to scent a 
romance. The time-honoured materials were ready to their hand—the handsome 
young man, the rich young woman, the accident and its invariable results. It was 
reasonable enough that they should smile and look knowing when they called to inquire ; 
and I did not think it worth while to undeceive them. 

Yet they were not deceived. People who take a commonplace, every-day view of 
things seldom are, and I don’t know that there is anything very surprising in a dis- 
abled young man becoming enamoured of a comparatively young woman with whom 
he is brought into contact all day and every day, even though she be a black-browed 
young woman and two years his senior and no great beauty. Especially if you throw 
in the fiddle. What, I own, did rather surprise me was the extreme reluctance that I 
felt to administer the requisite dose of cold water to my young convalescent. I had 
never experienced the smallest compunction in previous cases of a similar kind, because 
of course I was old enough to know that of all unhappy mortals a man who has been 
crossed in love is the first to find consolation ; but then in previous cases I had been 
willing and anxious to get rid of my admirer, whereas I did not at all wish to get rid 
of Mr. Longfield. However he soon grew so demonstrative that it was impossible for 
me any longer to shirk a distasteful task, and one afternoon, when he had almost told 
me in so many words that he loved me, I rushed at it headlong—perhaps because I 
could not trust myself to linger upon the thought of how delightful such an avowal 
might have been to me under other circumstances. 

I walked away from the piano, at which he was sitting, replaced my violin in its 
case and remarked casually: ‘‘I am so glad that our musical performances have 
helped to while away the time for you a little. I suppose I shall have to hang up the 
fiddle and the bow for good before long, because my future husband unluckily isn’t an 
admirer of music. Did I tell you that I am going to be married in the spring to my 
cousin Granville Maitland? I daresay you know that rising politician by name, if you 
haven’t met him.” 

A very long time—quite a minute, I should think—elapsed before he answered me ; 
but when he did so his voice was under control, though he could not keep a slightly 
reproachful ring out of it. I forget what he said—some nonsense, I believe, about 
the high character which Granville bore, and his worthiness of the great prize that he 
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had secured. Poor boy! And yet it was ridiculous to pity him. It would have been 
a great deal more to the purpose, as I could not help feeling after I had left the room, 
to pity myself ; for indeed I may as well admit at once that I loved him. 

I can truly say that I had never loved any man before, and I can add with equal 
truth that I was fully conscious of my folly in loving this youth, who was sure to 
forget me as soon as he should be out in the world once more. I knew that he was 
really fond of me for the time being ; I did not suspect him of having been attracted 
by the deaux yeux de ma cassette; but then I also knew that I was twenty-seven, while 
he was only twenty-five. All the same, I had very little sleep that night, and before 
morning I had resolved that everything should be at end between me and Granville. 
My conclusion—and I still think I was right in so concluding—was that I ought not to 
marry him, loving somebody else. I do not deny that I had hopes with regard to the 
effect of this decision upon somebody else ; but I do say that I should not have acted 
otherwise even if I had had no hopes, and I was well aware that I was about to lay 
myself open to the taunt of having fallen between two stools. Before breakfast I 
telegraphed to Granville to come down at once ; after which 1 made some excuse for 
driving off to the neighbouring county town and lunching there. I wished, if possible, 
to get the impending interview over before I saw Mr. Longfield again. 


Il. 


Granville came down from London by the afternoon express, as I had felt sure that 
he would do. In fact, I timed my return so as to meet him just when he drove up to 
the door, and we entered the house together. The best plan was to get what I had 
to say over in as few words as might be ; so, when I had led him into my sanctum and 
had given him a cup of tea, I told him point-blank that I did not love him well enough 
to marry him. I explained, perhaps rather foolishly, that circumstances had forced 
this conviction upon me; whereat he smiled in the slow, exasperating way which I 
believe is considered to be one of his strong points as a debater. 

‘* This does not surprise me, Diana,” was his comment upon my penitent confession. 

‘*T am quite aware, my dear Granville,” I returned (for | own that his composure 
irritated me a little), ‘‘ that nothing ever does surprise you. 1 am very glad that you 
are not surprised and also that you are not particularly distressed.” 

‘* That,” he observed,” is merely your assumption; I am not conscious of having 
said or done anything to warrant it. My sole meaning was that I can appreciate the 
force of circumstances. I hope you are now in a fair way towards curing the young 
Mr. Longfield whom you so nearly killed.” 

Granville will certainly be a Secretary of State one of these days. He shaves his 
upper lip, he wears a short, reddish whisker, his hair is growing thin, and when he has 
said anything particularly rude or disagreeable he has a habit of closing his eyes and 
folding his hands. He is the very incarnation of official impenetrability, and I doubt 
whether all the Irish members in the House of Commons could contrive to make him 
lose his temper for a single moment. After I had informed him that Mr. Longfield 
was recovering rapidly there was a short pause. Then he resumed: 

‘* You have heard, I presume, that Sir Edward Sutton is dead?” 

‘*T have not,” I answered. ‘‘ It may be very ignorant of me, but until now I had 
not so much as heard that he had ever been alive. Was he a Minister or an ex- 
Minister or anything of that kind?” 

‘*Oh, no,” replied Granville, smiling ; ‘‘ he was only the husband of Lady Sutton. 
I thought you might possibly have heard of him, or at any rate of her, from your 
interesting patient ; but perhaps he has not been well enough to read the newspapers 
lately. Otherwise he might have been somewhat moved by the news that the lady to 
whom he was engaged not so long ago is once more free.” 

I daresay I turned pale. It really did not signify whether I concealed my emotion 
or betrayed it; for Granville evidently read me like an open book. In answer to my 
would-be indifferent inquiries, he told me all that he knew about Jack Longfield and 
Lady Sutton. It was a sad story, he said, though of course quite an every-day one. 
The young people had been neighbours ; they had fallen in love with each other and 
there had been a sort of engagement, which had not been sanctioned by their respective 
families. Then old Sir Edward Sutton had presented himself, and the consequences 
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had been what they are in nine out of ten of such cases. The poor girl, Granville 
said, had hardly been to blame in the matter. What could she do, with her father 
and mother against her, and her lover so hopelessly impecunious ? 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘ filial obedience will meet with its reward now, I suppose. She 
has been delivered from her husband, and it only remains for her to live happily upon 
his money with her lover, who won’t be impecunious any longer.” 

Granville shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I suppose so,” he answered ; ‘‘ but lovers are 
not always constant. Probably you know better than I do whether hers is.” 

That was just what I did not know; but if I had known I should have kept my 
knowledge to myself. I don’t think that in any case I should have been bound to 
take Granville further into my confidence, and every one will allow that I was not so 
bound after the unmistakable manner in which he had shown me that the rupture of 
our engagement was a matter of absolute unconcern to him. I did not love him, and 
I was relieved to discover that he did not love me; yet I imagine that no woman 
living would feel such a discovery to be otherwise than unflattering. 

Under all the circumstances, I was not sorry to hear that his duty to his party and 
his country would compel him to be in the House of Commons that night, nor did I 
contradict him when he considerately added that his enforced departure would probably 
spare me some embarrassment. Before he went away he was so kind as to say that | 
should always retain his friendship and his best wishes; so we parted upon amicable 
terms, and I gathered that if I was glad to be rid of him, he was at least equally glad 
to be rid of me. The truth is that we had never had anything in the world in 
common. 

Mr. Longfield, I presume, heard of my fiancé’s flying visit from Mrs. Robertson. 
That good soul had become greatly attached to the young man; she had seen us 
together, and no doubt she was anxious to prevent any possible misconception on his 
part. I did not tell her that I had thrown Granville over, nor did I think it necessary 
to impart that information to my guest, who, in the course of the evening, found an 
opportunity of saying : 

‘*Mr. Maitland was here to-day, I am told. I am sorry I didn’t see him. I should 
have liked to see him.” 

**] don’t think you would,” I answered; ‘‘he isn’t much to look at, and as a 
conversationalist he cannot be called brilliant. He had no news to give me, except 
that a certain Sir Edward Sutton is dead. He seemed to think that that would interest 
me ; but, as I have never had the pleasure of meeting Sir Edward Sutton, it didn’t.” 

Well, of course I was watching him narrowly while I spoke, and of course I noticed 
how the colour rushed into his pale cheeks. He told me, in a rather unsteady voice, 
that he had known Lady Sutton all his life, and I believe he went so far as to add that 
he was very sorry to hear of her bereavement. He changed the subject with suspicious 
haste, but that he had not put it away from his mind was proved by the irrelevant 
replies which he returned to each successive observation that I laboriously made until 
it was time for him to go to bed. When I wished him good night he made mea 
little formal speech in which I was thanked for my great kindness and hospitality and 
assured that he could not remain much longer as a burden upon my hands. He hoped 
that in a few days he would be strong enough to travel up to London, where he had 
some business to transact. Did I, he inquired, happen to know whether Sir Edward 
Sutton had died in London? Because, if so, he would like to call upon the disconsolate 
widow. 

I was not able to enlighten him upon that point ; but the next morning I ascertained, 
by searching through back copies of the 7imes, that the late baronet had expired about 
a fortnight before at his residence in Berkeley Square, and I lost no time in acquainting 
him with the circumstance. Perhaps I half expected that this would lead him to speak 
more frankly to me ; but it did not. He only seemed to be perturbed and excited, and 
several times during the day he reiterated his desire to get up to London as soon as 
possible. 

Now, it was simply impossible for him to incur any such fatigue, and the effect 
of his mental disturbance was to throw him back and bring on a return of the feverish- 
ness from which he had been free for some time past. Dr. Bowles was not at all 
pleased when he saw his patient. 

‘‘Mr. Longfield has been worrying himself, Miss Selby,” his medical adviser told 
me in an accusing tone of voice. ‘‘ That won’t do, you know. If we are to have worry 
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I won’t be answerable for the consequences. I don’t think you quite realise how little 
strength the young man has to spare.” 

I realised, at all events, that it was necessary to relieve him from worry, and that 
must be my excuse for the course which I determined to adopt. If there was any 
indelicacy—and I daresay there was—in my seeking out, within a few weeks of her 
widowhood, a woman who was a total stranger to me and questioning her as to 
whether she still remained true to her first love, I couldn’t help it. It was not delicacy 
that was likely to restrain me from doing anything in my power to save Jack’s life. 
So I discovered that it was incumbent upon me to hold a consultation with my 
solicitors, and, having instructed Mrs. Robertson to telegraph for me at once if any 
change for the worse should take place in Mr. Longfield’s condition, betook myself to 
the hotel in Brook-street, which I have frequented ever since I came of age. 

I am not generally accounted a nervous person, but I cannot deny that I experi- 
enced considerable trepidation and discomfort as I rang Lady Sutton’s door-bell. I 
was going to do a very bold and unconventional thing, and the chances were largely 
in favour of my motives being misconstrued. The butler informed me, with an air of 
grave surprise, that her ladyship was not receiving visitors at present, but I gave him 
my card, telling him to say that I had special reasons for asking to be admitted ; so, 
after a short interval, during which two sable-clad footmen had kept an eye upon me 
lest I should decamp with the umbrellas, I was requested to walk upstairs. 

As I entered the drawing-room, who should come bundling out and almost knock 
me over but Granville Maitland, M.P.! He looked slightly confused, but did not 
explain his presence or ask for an explanation of mine; he only mumbled something 
which I suppose was meant for a greeting, and trotted downstairs very quickly. I 
don’t know whether he was as much astonished as I was ; but I could not devote more 
than a second or so to thinking about him, because I had to concentrate all my mental 
powers upon Lady Sutton and the unauthorised mission which I had undertaken on 
Jack Longfield’s behalf. 

She was a very pretty little woman, with golden hair and blue eyes, and I hope it 
is not ill-natured to say that she had evidently taken some pains to render her widow’s 
garb attractive. As she held a pocket-handkerchief in her hand, and as her eyelids 
were rather red, it was to be presumed that she had recently been in tears, though 
whether these had been shed as a tribute to the memory of her late husband seemed 
less certain. One comfort was that she knew all about me and about Jack’s accident. 
Mr. Maitland, who had been a most kind friend to her, had given her all the particu- 
lars, she said. 

‘‘And if you have come for—for the reason that I suppose, Miss Selby,” she 
continued hesitatingly, ‘‘ you may feel assured that you have nothing to dread from 
me. Mr. Maitland, I know, has told you my story, and I am sure you must have 
concluded what is perfectly true, that I have justly forfeited any claim I may ever have 
had upon Mr. Longfield.” 

‘**] think you have,” I answered candidly—for, although I had foreseen the sense 
in which she was likely to interpret my visit, | was not the less annoyed with the 
— for verifying my prevision—‘‘ but if he doesn’t think so, that is a matter of 
small consequence. You and Granville Maitland are mistaken in imagining that I 
have any wish to supplant you: what I do wish is to see the poor young fellow in 
good health and spirits again, and I shouldn’t have intruded upon you if I hadn’t been 
convinced that you alone have it in your power to cure him. If you can tell me that 
you still care for him I shall be quite satisfied, and I will go away at once.” 

Thereupon she began to cry and accused me of placing her ina cruelly false position. 
Her husband was only just dead: how could I expect her to send a compromising 
message forthwith to one whose love she had rejected for the sake of more material 
advantages? She was persuaded that by doing so she would lose what little respect 
he might have preserved for her. 

I replied that, in my opinion, there was not much danger of her incurring that loss 
and that she might trust me to refrain from compromising her. ‘‘ Besides,” I added, 
‘neither you nor I nor he can afford to stand upon ceremony. The doctor says that 
unless Mr. Longfield’s mind is set at ease he won’t answer for the consequences ; so 
his mind must be set at ease. Of course a few words from you will do it.” 

I did not get those few words out of her without some trouble. She tried very hard 
to make me confess that the interest which I took in Jack Longfield was not of a purely 
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friendly order ; she rambled off into a long history about the pressure that had been 
brought to bear upon her and the many excuses that she had had for discarding her 
first love ; but in the end I induced her to say that, since it was a question of life or 
death, I might give him her best wishes and kindest remembrances. As that seemed 
to be sufficient, I took my leave; and, at the risk of appearing prejudiced, I must 
remark that she struck me as being a silly and selfish little creature. 

On my return home I had the gratification of finding my patient decidedly improved 
in health, though restless and somewhat excited. He made no secret of his anxiety 
to be off. Indeed, when Mrs. Robertson had dropped asleep after dinner, as she 
always does, he asked me whether I should think him rude if he departed on the 
morrow. He really ought to be in London, he said. 

**] shall not think you in the least rude,” I replied, ‘‘ and I quite agree with you 
that the sooner you go up to London the better. That is, if you can obtain leave from 
Dr. Bowles. By the way, Lady Sutton gave me a message for you. Her kindest 
remembrances, I think it was.” 

‘*] didn’t know that you were acquainted with Lady Sutton,” he said, flushing 
suddenly. 

‘IT was not until to-day,” I replied, ‘‘and to confess the truth, I shouldn’t have 
been now if I hadn’t forced my acquaintance upon her. You must try to forgive me 
for having taken such a liberty. The responsibility really rests with the doctor, who 
gave me to understand that unless I could comfort you with some good news you 
would very likely fret yourself into a dangerous illness.” 

I then made such explanations as appeared to be needful, while he listened to me 
shamefacedly. It was easy to divine what his sensations were. He had certainly 
made love to me, and, being a gentleman, he naturally felt a little uncomfortable at 
the thought that I, of all people, should be instrumental in securing for him a happi- 
ness of which he had despaired. However, I spared him as much as I could, and he 
thanked me for my kindness, without looking at me, and speedily made his escape. | 
am sure it was quite as great a relief to me as it was to him to say good night. 

But when the post came in on the following morning I received a letter from Lady 
Sutton which astonished me greatly, and the contents of which I had no choice but to 
communicate to Mr. Longfield. 

‘* Dear Miss Selby,” she wrote, ‘‘It is most painful to me to have to tell you of 
something which I had hoped to keep secret for many months to come; but after you 
had left me to-day, I felt that, in justice to poor Jack, I ought not to conceal the truth. 
I will leave it to your kindness and good sense to decide whether he had better be told 
at once or not; only f/ease do not let him come here. I know I must seem to have 
been faithless to him ; still there zs a difference between the sort of boy-and-girl flirta- 
tion that he and I had once upon a time and the love of riper years. Besides, I quite 
thought that he had forgotten me. 

‘*T am afraid you will be rather displeased to hear that Iam engaged to Mr. Maitland 


and that we are to be married in about a year’s time ; although, as you yourself no. 


longer care for him, I don’t know why you should mind. Knowing him as well as you 
do, I am sure you will believe that he scrupulously refrained from telling me what his 
true feelings were until you had set him free.” 

The letter was a tolerably long one; but there is no occasion to quote more than 
the above passages from it. Indeed, the remainder did not greatly interest me. The 
question was whether it would be safe to tell Mr. Longfield all, and I had by no means 
made up my mind that I would do so when he came, with a very serious face, to inform 
me that Dr. Bowles had sanctioned his immediate departure for London. However, | 
need scarcely say that I found half measures impossible. I tried to dissuade him from 
attempting to see Lady Sutton on the ground of her recent bereavement, and I tried to 
hint very gently that there was a chance of her being no longer quite of the same mind 
as she had been before her marriage ; but these subterfuges were of no avail. 

‘“*You are keeping back something from me, Miss Selby,” he said at length. 
** Please don’t do that, because it isn’t kind or friendly to deceive me, although | 
know you mean to be both.” 

So then I blurted out the truth clumsily enough, and I must say that the effect which 
it produced upon him was startling in the highest degree. Up to that moment I had 
firmly believed Jack Longfield to be a modest and even a somewhat timid young man: 
certainly I had imagined that he was a good deal in awe of me. But these illusions were 
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rudely dispelled when I found myself being kissed and embraced without so much as a 
preliminary word of warning, and when he did speak, the assertion that he made was 
characterized by anything rather than modesty. 

‘1 knew all along that you loved me,” he declared unblushingly ; ‘‘ but you felt 
that you were bound in honour to that fellow, and when I heard that old Sir Edward 
was dead I felt much the same thing with regard to Lady Sutton. How can we ever 
thank them enough for having taken a fancy to each other!” 

I pointed out to Jack that his case was far from being upon all fours with mine. I 
had never pretended to be in love with Granville—a man with whom it was preposter- 
ous to imagine that anybody could fall in love—whereas he had undoubtedly been 
enamoured of a woman much younger and prettier than I was. Well, he admitted that 
he had once been enamoured of Lady Sutton ; but he would admit nothing more, and 
perhaps I was not overwhelmingly anxious that he should. Beauty, after all, can only 
be defined as that which pleases the eye: if my sallow countenance pleased his eye 
more than her ladyship’s pink and white one, it was not for me to complain of his 
bad taste. 

So it has come to pass that in these days Jack hunts the old brown mare. I wanted 
to turn her out to grass when he peremptorily forbade me to get upon her back again ; 
but he says his weight makes all the difference to her and that she is safe enough for 
him, though she would not be so for me. If it comes to that, I may as well acknowledge, 
without wasting more words about it, that his hands are better than mine. In every 
way and all ways he is better than I am, I think—which, no doubt, is just what a wife 
ought to think about her husband. I do not know whether that is the light in which 
Lady Sutton regards Granville ; but I am sure I hope it is. If my heartiest good 
wishes are any comfort to that couple, they may rest assured that they possess 
them ; for, as Jack truly says, we have every reason to be profoundly grateful to 
them both. 


MIDNIGHT. 
By D. H. B. ROBERTS. 


MIDNIGHT: the winds were quiet, and no sound 
Troubled the silence of the garden old: 

Clear showed its dark-red walls and mossy ground: 
The apple-trees’ trim leaves and fruit of gold 
Were as a fairy vision to behold, 

Motionless, tranquil: ’mid the peace profound 

Old Earth was wakeful, thinking; all around 
The night was rich with sweet scents manifold. 


The harvest moon rode lonely in the steep. 
I drew my window-curtains, and the proud 
Still beams, into the chamber passing straight, 
Alighted, softly as descending sleep : 
Clad in such light, the vain sweet shadows crowd 
With noiseless pinions, through the ivory gate. 
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CATS AND KITTENS; OR, ‘‘IN DEFENCE OF THE CAT.” 


By J. E. PANTON. 


Illustrated by LOUIS WAIN. 


T is impossible to believe that those who so ruthlessly condemn the 
‘* harmless, necessary cat,” and as ruthlessly demand its extirpation, 
or at least its taxation, can have ever studied the fascinating animal, 
or have even attempted to treat her with the kindly respect and 
warm affection that are the sole means of developing those valuable 
characteristics which make a cat a real companion, and which are 
never formed at all in the unfortunate specimen of the race who all 
too often spends an uneventful life of catching uncongenial mice in 
an equally uncongenial London kitchen. 

It has been stated over and over again that a cat is not for one moment to be 
compared to the more intelligent, affectionate, and reasoning dog; that she (it is 
always she—please to remember that) is a time-server, has no real love for anything 
save her own comfort ; that she is utterly selfish, never answers to her name, and that 
above all she is most uninteresting and stupid; and that except for mousing purposes 
she had better be extinct at once, for she is entirely untrustworthy, and as useless to 
the world at large as she is disturbing and destructive to gardens ; and to the nocturnal 
rest of any who may be unhappy enough to have to sleep near a colony of cats who 
meet beneath the light of the moon, and discuss—not always in the very sweetest 
voices possible—the matters of state in cat-land, and make love, fight, argue, and no 
doubt obstruct the course of business, in the present parliamentary fashion prevalent 
among beings of higher organization than poor Puss is supposed to possess. 

But again we venture to state that all this long catalogue of cons can be replied to 
emphatically by as equally a long list of pros, and that those cats who are selfish, 
uninteresting, and unaffectionate, come of a long line of misunderstood ancestors, 
whose wrongs rankle in their hearts, and have caused their descendants to cease to 
cultivate virtues which were never comprehended, and which were allowed to languish 
and die out, under the cold breezes of unappreciation ; while we can point triumphantly 
to a score of examples on the other side, which will, we trust, prove conclusively, that 
a cat who is properly treated, spoken to kindly, called by its own name, and has its 
senses cultivated by an appreciative owner, not only becomes in every whit as com- 
panionable as a dog, but in her turn bears progeny that are in advance of their 
parents, and bid fair in time to develop qualities that have been denied the race for 
generations. 

In the first place, who ever expected a dog to come at call, if the mere word ‘‘ dog” 

even softened to ‘‘ doggie ’’—represented its patronymic? Why, the veriest cur in 
the kingdom would resent the rudeness, and would refuse to follow any one who denied 
him his orthodox cognomen ; and yet stately Angora, beautiful Chinchilla, aristocratic 
Persian, noble Siamese, common or garden tabby and tortoiseshell alike, are all 
expected to know immediately that she and she alone is required when any member of 
the family calls ‘* Puss,” and is called idiotic if she merely pricks her ears and stretches 
herself again to sleep, refusing to believe that she only can be meant by such a 
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universal title. And on the other hand, who ever talks to the cat as the dog is 
, invariably talked to by his master? Is he not consulted on the subject of his walks, 
taught to know his way about, to understand friends from foes, encouraged to show 
his feelings, and be, in fact, a happy, natural creature? while Puss is left curled up in 
her chair or on the rug, and though stroked and sometimes kissed is never really 
spoken to or consulted, or taught in any way to use her faculties, or to spend her life 
in anything save sleep, and an occasional stalk after a mouse, or a harmless bird ; 
which she is as often as not punished for killing, regardless of the fact that she has 
only followed out entirely the instincts born in her, and which have been neither 
softened nor subdued by a course of education ; such as teaching a setter or a pointer 
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to bring the game unharmed in his mouth to his master ; and that causes him to subdue 
his inborn destructive faculties, and makes him simply obedient and quite trustworthy 
even during this most tempting opportunity of doing as he likes. 

It is obvious that the present lowly state of the domestic cat is the outcome of the 
fact that the race has become so numerous as to be no longer valuable; for in the 
bygone ages not only were they appreciated properly in Egypt, where, as all the world 
knows, temples were erected to their honour and they were treated with reverence and 
affection, but in the time of one of the old Princes of Wales, who died in 948, says the 
nameless author of Recreation in Natural History, which is dedicated to ‘‘ the ingenious 
YOUTH desirous of obtaining knowledge on the most important subjects,” cats were of 
considerable value: the price of a kitten before it could see was fixed at a penny ; till 
proof could be given of its having caught a mouse, at twopence ; after which it was 
rated at fourpence—a very considerable sum in days when money was so scarce ; while, 
as a farther proof of the estimation in which cats were then held, the author goes on 
to relate that a law was made by the same prince, who rejoiced in the name of Hoel 
Dha, or Howel the Good, which declared that if any one should steal or kill the cat 
which guarded the prince’s granary the offender was to forfeit either a milch-ewe, her 
fleece, and lamb; or as much corn as, when poured on the cat, suspended by the tail, 
the head touching the floor, would form a heap high enough to cover the extreme tip 
of its tail: though whether this punishment was inflicted on the stealer of the prince’s 
cat alone, the historian does not think it necessary to state. 

The Mohammedans were equally attached to the cat; obviously because of their 
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Prophet’s great love for the animal ; who, as is well known, preferred to cut off the sleeve 
of his robe to disturbing the sleep of his pet, which had curled herself up comfortably on 
that voluminous portion of his attire ; andin the time of the Prophet, cats were allowed 
to enter the mosques and were caressed there as Mohammed’s favourite animal ; while 
the dog that should dare to appear there would pollute the place with his presence, and 
would be punished with instant death. But as time went on, and cats increased and 
multiplied, they appear to have gone out of favour, except in the minds of old maids 
and venerable bachelors, who have always been fond of them, and have, no doubt, had 
more time than the generality of folks, to study their amiable characteristics and learn 
what delightful companions they can be when properly treated and really understood ; 
and who thoroughly appreciate the soft, warm, purring creatures who are never dirty, 
never rough, and who are always willing to be stroked and petted in the soothing 
manner, that in some mysterious way is transmitted from the stroked to the stroker ; 
and which has often in my own case re- 
sulted in bringing rest to an over-worked 
brain, and sleep to eyelids that had re- 
solutely refused to close before, when 
Sam, our large black Manx cat, jumped 
up on the bed, and began his usual pro- 
cess of pressing down the clothes into a 
comfortable space for himself—a_ remi- 
niscence, by the way, of the days when 
his far-distant ancestor, the tiger, used to 
pad down the -high-growing grass in the 
jungle in order to make himself a lair 
which should at once be secretive and 
comfortable—prior to placing himself near 
enough to be stroked in the even and 
regular manner which pleases him best, 
and which as invariably sends us both to 
sleep in an equally speedy manner. 

But we began this article especially 
that we might write about kittens, and at 
present have not said one word about 
these darlings, blessed with whose pre- 
sence no house can possibly be dull, no 
one can be without material for constant 
and hearty laughter, and the veriest cat- 
hater—the individual who from lack of 
training in his or her youth, declares he 
or she cannot live in the house with a 
SHORT-HAIRED BLACK AND WHITE KITTEN “PETER.” Cat, and who ‘‘shoos” them remorse- 

lessly the moment they appear on the 
scene—has been known to declare that, given a kitten which would always remain in 
the kitten-stage, the antipathy would no longer exist, and affection instead of detestation 
would be given to the delightful little creatures. 

Who, for example, could resist the fascinations of the two charming aristocratic 
kittens in the first sketch before us? The white Persian puss is looking half-asleep, 
and the long-haired English tabby (which species has the most perfect of all faces, 
surrounded by a soft fluffy gray ruff) is pretending not to see his companion ; but in a 
moment the soft paw will be extended, the white paw will stretch out to give an 
inquiring or tentative pat, and in a second the two kittens will be scampering hither 
and thither, up and down the curtains, in and out of the chairs; one will hang on the 
seat, and tap the tail of the one on the floor, and finally they will both indulge in a 
regular game of hide-and-seek, copying the graceful movements, and often enough the 
absolute tactics, of a couple of children employed in the same game ; until the spectator, 
exhausted with laughter and anxious for peace, catches up the miscreants, and either 
soothes them to sleep, or turns them bodily out of the room to resume their antics on 
the stairs, where presently they may be heard tearing up and down, and making as 
much noise as a small regiment of soldiers. 

The white Persian is rather a risky subject, as a rule, for one to give one’s affections 
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to. She is delicate, highly organized, and requires immense and constant care, and is 
not, in our opinion, capable of so much culture as the less aristocratic long-haired 
tabby. She is given to softer living and has few ambitions, and being quite content 
with a warm corner by a fire, does not discriminate as finely between old and new 
friends as does a kitten whose pedigree is shorter and whose intellect is quicker and 
more capable of being cultivated. Out of the several Persian kittens we have possessed 
none have ever really grown up, or lived more than a couple of years; we have kept 
them daintily and warmly, we have watched them carefully, and had what servants call 
‘‘the best of advice” for them, but they have never rewarded our care by living to a 
respectable old age ; and we have therefore come to the conclusion that we shall not 
attempt to keep them any more ; for no sooner have we become attached to them than 
they develop some complaint, and either dwindle away to a small, miserable heap of 
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dingy fur, or die quite suddenly in the most heart-breaking manner. The long-haired 
English kittens are, in our opinion, quite as pretty, and certainly live much longer ; 
their only faults being that they are virulent poachers and night disturbers—two faults 
which must be legislated for very young, for, if cats are properly brought up, they 
never wander about at night, but come home with a regularity, at exactly the same 
time, that is really astonishing : one old cat, for example, a regular short-haired tabby, 
which we possess, and which is the fourth of his generation we have brought up—his 
great-great-grandmother having been given to us by ‘‘ Idstone” of the /ve/d—always 
presenting himself at one of our windows just before ten o’clock every night, when he 
jumps in, makes his way to the kitchen, and at once curls himself up on his own chair, 
where he sleeps most comfortably until the maids open the down stairs windows, when 
out he jumps and takes his ‘‘ constitutional ” until he knows it is breakfast-time, when 
he comes in at once, and demands with a curious open mouth (for he is absolutely 
dumb, and has never mewed in his life) his ordinary saucer of milk. Now Max began 
by being a regular chicken-slayer and night-wanderer, but being punished severely and 
managed judiciously has overcome both faults ; and no doubt all evilly-disposed cats 
can be managed in the same way if only trouble is taken with them in the matter in 
very early youth. Of course among cats there are not the numerous differences in 
breed and race that there are among dogs, and we have no such contrasts as, for 
example, exist between the St. Bernard and the toy-terrier. Yet that there are great 
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differences no one can deny ; the face of Peter, the short-haired, black and white kitten 
on page 452, being entirely different from either of the fluffy pets in the first sketch. 
He is square, and sturdier, has far more character, even if he possesses less refinement 
and beauty, and could be taught far more than either of the lovely ladies whose fur 
seems to absorb so much of their time and intellect, and who would be likely to grow 
up far more selfish members of society than such as Peter, whose appearance is not so 
perfect, but whose qualities would be appreciated by any real cat-lover a thousand 
times more than the mere good looks of the couple of beauties, who would, we feel 
convinced, utterly refuse to have anything to say to him. And yet it was just such a 
sturdy cat as this of whom we must stop to tell an anecdote which is absolutely true, 
and which happened to one of our oldest friends. She was going home through the 
snow one wretched December night, when she discovered she was being followed by 
the most miserable little mewing cat she had 
ever seen. She carried it home, fed it, made 
much of it by her fire, and was rewarded for 
her trouble by seeing him develop into a square- 
shouldered, broad-browed, black-and-white, 
short-haired kitten. She kept it for a fortnight, 
and one day was told the creature had dis- 
appeared. She was in despair, and was on 
the point of offering a reward, when her maid 
B. came rushing up to tell her that Frisk had 
fx returned in company with a very beautiful 
“Sgray Chinchilla kitten, which was wearing 
- proudly a broad riband with his name and 
E address on it, worked in gold thread. With 
a sinking heart Miss S. looked at the two cats 
and read the address: the new cat looked too 
polished, too beautiful altogether, to steal, and 
yet the square where evidently she lived was a 
good four-mile drive away. Both cats seemed 
CHINCHILLA LONG-HAIRED KITTEN, absolutely content, absolutely happy; Frisk 
purred as never before. Honesty had a severe 
struggle, but at last it conquered; and putting both cats into a large, soft basket, 
Miss S. drove off, and discovered that Frisk had absolutely fetched the Chinchilla cat 
all the way to Miss S.’s house. ‘‘ The fact is,” said the owner, ‘‘ Frisk, as you call 
it, is the kitchen cat, and we never take any notice of him, and we never encourage 
Pearl to do so either. I think he must have been happier and made much more of 
with you than he was with us, and he must have returned to fetch Pearl. We don’t 
care for him, and you may keep him if you like,” and Miss S. departed, taking Frisk 
with her, who lived to a great age, highly appreciated by all who knew him, albeit he 
made one more attempt to fetch Pearl, and being discovered with her, was punished 
severely and kept in a dark closet for twenty-four hours, until Miss S. could send to 
fetch him. He never went after her again, though he seemed at first to pine for her. 
She forgot him almost as soon as his back was turned; in fact, her own mistress 
thought she never forgave him the long wet walk through the streets, finally landing 
her in a house in a far less aristocratic neighbourhood than her own, and in a far less 
comfortably-furnished abode than the one she had left. Frisk looked despairingly at 
her when Miss S. took him in her arms to carry him off, but Pearl was idly biting or 
smelling at a fuchsia, and bore his departure with great calm ! 

That cats are cruel is a fact we have perpetually dinned into our ears : they may 
be, but we maintain stoutly, not more cruel than the dog who chases a hare despite its 
screams, the hound which runs the fox to earth, or the tiger which slays its thousands. 
Nature herself is cruel, so is all connected with Nature; and a cat’s cruelty is, after 
all, very mild, and is really caused more by her love of play than from her delight in 
pain. Sam, one of our cats, will chase bees, butterflies, and moths, the whole of the 
summer months, and we have never seen him destroy a single specimen of either 
insect. He will spring feet into the air after a bee, and will strike it with his paw and 
bring it down unfailingly among the grass; he will stand over it for a moment, give 
it a pat, and once more knock it down, should it respond to his gentle hint by flying 
up; but he will then leave it alone and pass on elsewhere, continuing the amusement 
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untiringly for as long as there are any creatures to play with, the greatest amusement 
being found in the great cockchafers, whose buzzing seems to be taken for a challenge 
to him; and it is most entertaining to watch the weird, tailless, Manx creature 
springing three or four feet into the air in the dusk after the cockchafers, never resting 
until he has caught one or more of them, releasing them unhurt once he has fairly 
captured them. But there is no cruelty here, Sam merely wishes to play, just as the 
three kittens in the sketch wish to play with the tortoise, who does not understand 
them, and is no doubt wretched—as wretched as a miserable toad the shrieks from 
which once roused us from our work, and we rushed out, thinking murder was being 
committed, to discover that Sam was playing in the conservatory with a toad, which 
did not enter into the spirit of the game at all, and which was yelling with fright ; for 
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every time it hopped Sam put a black paw on its back, it would then scream, and 
Sam would remove his paw, only to repeat the same amusement at the next hop: 
there was no attempt to harm the toad, and evidently the cat’s sole ambition was to 
see it hop, and he took the only steps he knew of to obtain the desired movement. 
The Siamese cat is not often seen in an English household, as it too is remark ably 
delicate, and can hardly ever face a winter. It is of a particularly beautiful soft brown 
colour, and has black markings singularly like those of a pug. Its fur is shorter and 
less silky, but makes up in colour what it lacks in any other attraction. Its temper is 
not quite to be depended on, and though we have never ourselves had any specimens 
in our care, all our informants agree in confessing that almost any other cat is 
pleasanter and safer to live with. But we must own to hankering after a specimen, as 
we have been often and solemnly warned against Manx cats, while our own experience 
teaches us that it is by far the most affectionate and intelligent of all the cat tribe ; far 
more teachable and in every respect far more like the dog in its habits and in its 
capabilities of becoming a real companion. Sam came to us in a hamper by carrier, 
when he was only about six weeks old, and he certainly was the very funniest creature 
we had ever seen: his hind-quarters were and are considerably higher than the front 
legs, he was quite black, though, as in all young cats, the stripes of the tiger were 
visible in an intense light, and the soft black patch which did duty for a tail was so 
absurd that he was saluted with a chorus of laughter, which annoyed him intensely, 
and caused him to retire under a chair, where he remained until forced to emerge from 
his retreat by the pangs of hunger. He was never a rollicking, idle kitten like the 
majority of small cats, and has always taken life soberly ; he never ran after an empty 
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reel—he could not run after his tail, poor dear !—and his only relaxation consisted in 
chasing bees, toads, and other creatures, as related before ; but he is the only cat of 
whom we ever heard that nearly pined to death the only time he was ever left alone 
with the servants, when all the family were away together; the only cat who knows 
when you are ill, and spends his days on your bed trying his best to comfort you ; who 
knows his name like a dog, and comes running when called, and who is capable of 
keeping three big dogs in such constant awe—an awe that custom never stales—that 
they slink away appailed before him, and no more dare eat before him, or share his milk, 
than they dare steal or poach or bite, or commit any of the ungentlemanly sins so 
often ascribed to the canine race. When we go away to stay, Sam and Max go too: 
they never attempt to stray, they never attempt to get lost, they walk solemnly all 
over the house, then over the garden, and finally each selects a permanent chair, and, 
to do them both justice, their selection generally speaks volumes for their love of 
comfort. They have had three complete moves in their time, and have never even in 
the most uncomfortable moments of those moves given us the least anxiety about their 
welfare ; and we never boarded them out, save once, when Sam ruthlessly turned out 
the cat of the house, and refused to allow him to enter his own domicile ail the time 
he was there—a course of conduct which resulted in our being obliged to keep him 
ourselves, in all and every muddle, for he really caused acute misery by his conduct to 
the small mistress of the banished cat, who could not understand a stranger being 
cherished and her own pet being relegated to the stable entirely. 

Sometimes cats are decidedly cruel. We had one, Wrinkleface by name, who 
deliberately and actually and with her own paws beat her first kittens to death. She 
was very young, and she could not understand why she must remain in a basket away 
from her adored mistress. She kept leaving the squealing little creatures, and at last 
we shut her up with her family in the tool-house, where later on she was discovered by 
us with three dead kittens in the basket, and actually banging the head of number four 
against the wall until the poor little creature was quite dead. The others had been 
trampled on, and we shall never forget the fiendish way in which she looked first at the 
corpses and then at us, finally leaping out of the tool-house and coming indoors as if 
nothing had happened. For months we never petted her or spoke to her, and the 
lesson went home; she became an admirable mother, although she was not always 
lucky, for a white terrier, whose ears she had boxed more than once, watched her out 
into the garden (we saw him do this ourselves), and then, rushing hurriedly down stairs 
at the top of his speed, he went and killed every one of that litter while the mother was 
out in the garden; and yet people talk of the noble animal the dog, and have nothing 
but abuse for the cat. Still there never was, we maintain, a clearer case of a meaner 
revenge than this! Cats are constitutionally brave, yet are undoubtedly timid: they 
will keep great dogs at bay, but an unknown object will terrify them almost to death ; 
their fur begins to rise, their backs are arched, their claws come out, they make an 
admirable show of defence, but at last terror is too much for them, and with a how! of 
despair they rush wildly up a tree should they be out of doors, or career madly to some 
place of safety indoors, should they be suddenly confronted with any animal with which 
they have never made acquaintance before; while perhaps their most curious trait is 
the utterly inhospitable manner in which they receive a strange member of their own 
race, for nothing will induce the cat denizens of a household to be even moderately 
civil to any new cat or kitten which may be introduced to them without a stand-up 
fight—a fight that only too often continues for weeks, and sometimes, indeed, it is 
months before the latest arrival becomes really a member of the family, free as are all 
the rest of its privileges and emoluments. 

We were once the proud and happy possessor of thirteen cats, all of which had 
been born on the place, and were all progeny of a venerable Tom called Tim, and of 
Wrinkleface mentioned before, and it was a most curious study to see how Tim kept 
his numerous family in order. We had in those days a very large garden, and as the 
dogs roamed freely therein, Tim and his family had a habit of taking the air on the 
branches of a large fir we always used to call the ‘‘ cat-tree,” and a more strange sight 
surely was never seen in any other garden than the dark wide branches each forming 
a resting-place for a white, black, gray, or Chinchilla kitten, while Tim lay solemnly 
out on the top branch of all, and woe betide the son or daughter that aspired to share 
that elevated spot! a box on the ears soon reduced him or her to order, and never 
while Tim lived did he allow any other cat to climb above him or share his perch: he 
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was head of the family indeed, and ruled the whole twelve, Wrinkleface included, with 
a paw of iron. A curious survival of some far-back ancestor used often to be found 
among these special cat-friends of ours, for, while both Wrinkleface and Tim had not 
the smallest evidence of blue blood in their appearance, one kitten in each family would 
be an almost perfect specimen of the long-haired English tabby, and once we had a 
quite beautiful French-gray, or Chinchilla-coloured cat—but only once. This cat used 
to beg like a dog, learned to open the door, first by jumping up at it and striking the 
handle until it turned, and then by standing on an adjacent table and stretching out its 
paw from that to the handle; he would ask to be taken for a walk, and would 
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solemnly pace up and down the long garden walk, following his mistress as steadily 
as possible, and stopping every now and then to scent the white pinks or violets ot 
which the garden was full in spring and summer—and, in fact, was the cleverest 
animal we ever saw, and our one regret is that, overdone with our thirteen, we 
gave him away, and had no real opportunity either of developing or watching talents 
which were so far above the average; but he never forgot us, and the moment he 
heard our voices in his mistress’s house, he used to come rushing up to us, and purr 
round us, talking to us in a manner that was as pathetic as it was undoubtedly 
clever, and out of the common. 

A winter’s absence from our home dispersed our family of thirteen, and although 
they were left on board wages, and amply fed by the usual hands, they resented our 
absence, found homes for themselves with our neighbours, and when we returned prior 
to giving up the old home for,good, we found that Tim had fallen a victim to his 
fondness for ambitious heights, and had broken his neck among the machinery of a 
neighbouring brewery, and that only Wrinkleface and one kitten were left to us out of 
all that goodly tribe. It was a severe blow; still, as we were emigrating to a much 
smaller garden, perhaps it was as well that our family was diminished for us; we 
should never have had the heart to do this ourselves. 

We have found quite common cats produce one or two beautiful kittens in a litter 
among four or five quite hideous brothers and sisters, and when we moved to our 
present abode we experienced a very curious example of this. We found in the stables 
one of the plainest and hungriest cats it has ever been our misfortune to see ; we did 
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not like or want her, but we cannot be unkind to any creature, and in consequence we 
fed and entertained her, and to our astonishment our own cats were quite civil to her. 
When she had been our property for some time, we were led to believe that she had 
taken advantage of our hospitality and had foisted a family upon us; but nowhere 
could the family be found, and we were beginning to think we had suspected her 
wrongfully, when one morning on the front door-step we found, apparently alone and 
unattended, the most beautiful red-and-white long-haired kitten, of quite six weeks 
old, that we had ever seen. We brought it in, fed it, made much of it, welcomed the 
beauty in every way, and wondered to whom it belonged; made all inquiries without 
any result, and after two days we named it, and introduced it properly to the rest of 
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the family ; and then on the third morning we were astonished to find a second kitten, 
equally beautiful, equally long-haired, but this time owned and obviously chaperoned 
by the stable cat, who as obviously had introduced number one tentatively, and to see 
what we should do, and then produced number two, believing, by the reception given 
to number one, that we should not resent her family as much as she feared we should 
do. But the matter did not end here, for although the stable cat now stayed indoors, 
and seemed quite happy with her beautiful children, we were attracted by the sound of 
mewing to an arbour covered thickly with twigs, and there among the twigs, and just 
like birds in a nest, we discovered two more kittens, but these were just as ugly as 
their mother, and had evidently been forgotten by her in her pride and joy at our 
reception of the beauties ; or could she have subtly argued to herself that she would 
introduce the lovely sisters first, and then would have brought forward the others? 
However, her plot was frustrated, for we could not bear three editions of the stable 
cat, and reluctantly gave orders which resulted in the death of the plain members of 
the family. 

If space allowed, we could tell endless anecdotes of Thomas, the white cat who 
lived to the honoured age of twenty-two, who went to bed every night of his life in a 
basket with a couple of blankets, and who would not sleep in them if they were the 
least soiled or dirty, who would literally scream with rage if his mistress went up stairs 
without first putting him to bed like a child, and who finally, when he found he was 
dying, dragged his poor old limbs quite a mile away to the stable of a friend to save his 
mistress the anguish of watching his last moments; of Peter, who plays games with 
her owners, and who can take a piece of bread in her paw from the centre of a napkin- 
ring without moving the ring, and who, despite her name, has constant families of 
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kittens, at which nothing will induce her to look ; of a family of four cats which have 
been taught by their little mistress each to wait their turn to be fed, as she sits at her 
table eating her bread and milk, and calling to them one after the other to claim their 
share ; and, finally, of our much-beloved Sam, of whom we have spoken before, but of 
whom pages might be written did we dwell at length on his curious cunning, his 
patient insistence on having his own way and securing his own comfort, his really 
passionate attachment to his mistress and to one or two favoured friends to whom 
he goes without a demur, curling himself up on their laps as a matter of right, 
his as passionate dislike to other people, and his detestation of anything like ‘‘ com- 
pany ’—in fact, his entire resemblance to a crusty old bachelor, who is civility itself 
when no one interferes with his special arrangements, and who adores one or two old 
cronies, but is miserable enough should he be upset or put out of his routine. 

We could quote anecdotes of other cats, notably of one, who, like Schwartz, 
attempted to commit suicide by throwing itself repeatedly head foremost from a high 
shelf on a stone floor, and although it did not accomplish its end, bruised itself so 
much that it had to be killed; of another cat, who was put into a sack and thrown 
into the river to be drowned, and which, having found a hole in the sack, swam home, 
and presented itself a dripping ghost before the eyes of its outraged and frightfully 
alarmed master; of another cat at the Wareham Mills, which used to sit and fish for 
the eels which were always to be found there, and which brought them out and ate 
them in the cleverest way possible; but we fear we have already transgressed the 
space at our disposal ; however, we trust we have said enough to prove our case, and 
to enlist sympathy in the cause of this most misunderstood creature: if we have not, 
a glance at the trio of fascinating tabbies gazing into the fire must surely do the rest, 
for who could resist the inquiring eyes of the middle darling, or the sweet, sleepy fat 
ball of gray fur which is already giving way to the attacks of slumber, and is falling 
against his next-door neighbour, in a manner that will result in a moment in an 
agonized squall of reproach, and the probable administration of a ‘‘ good pat” from 
the small outstretched paw ? 
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HOW TO INCREASE THE REVENUE WITHOUT 
TAXATION. 


By WILLIAM GATTIE. 


TATED in a few words, my proposal is to substitute a National Note 
for the existing Bank of England note, to transfer to the General 
Post Office the function of issuing notes, now performed by the Issue 
Department of the Bank of England, and to transfer to the Royal 
Mint the business of purchasing uncoined bullion, now conducted in 
the Bullion Office of the Bank of England. I shall endeavour to 
show that, by the adoption of this scheme, at least £200,000 a year 
might without difficulty be added to the national revenue. 

Such a change, although radical in procedure, is by no means fundamental ; and, so 
far from departing from the sound principles laid down in the Bank Act of 1844, would 
tend to insure their absolute observance—an end which the existing system has failed 
to obtain. But as this system has been in operation, at any rate as regards its form, 
for nearly two centuries, it has, like everything else that has had a prolonged existence, 
become more or less sanctified by time and veiled in a certain mysticism. In order to 
free the public mind from those influences, and at the same time to prepare the way 
for an explanation of the alterations I advocate, it is necessary to go briefly into the 
origin of the Bank of England, the principles upon which it was founded, and its 
financial relations with the Government. 

The Bank of England was created in 1694 ; and its title then coincided exactly with 
its functions, which were 

To receive deposits of current coin or bullion from the general public, and to 
give in exchange a promissory note payable to bearer on demand; and 

To deal with the store of cash so accumulated for purposes of loans on com- 
mercial paper, &c., in precisely the same manner as a private banker deals 
with the aggregate of balances standing to the credit of his several 
customers. 

Upon this simple original principle, whereby it was enabled to relieve the necessities 
of the Government, the Bank of England began its operations in the house of the 
Company of Grocers. There, during many years, directors, secretaries, and clerks, 
might be seen labouring in different parts of one spacious hall. The persons employed 
by the Bank were originally only fifty-four. They are now upwards of nine hundred. 
Out of this small beginning has arisen the present gigantic institution. 

Yet, well adapted as the system was tothe times which gave it birth, it was doomed 
to come to an end. It was found that in times of political and commercial excitement the 
bank note was liable to serious fluctuations, hazardous to the institution itself and em- 
barrassing to the country. More than once the Bank was on the verge of disaster. Ona 
certain Saturday night its notes were cashed in sixpences in order to gain time, and a 
Cabinet Council hastily summoned on the following day authorised the suspension of 
cash payments. It became necessary, at length, to take measures to secure the 
convertibility of the note. 

The Act of 1844 was practically the death-warrant of the very principle which 
brought the Bank into existence ; and it furnishes a subject for curious reflection 
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on the contradictory influences produced by altered situations, that two great statesmen 
—Charles Montague and Sir Robert Peel—should both have earned the gratitude and 
eulogy of their country for the creation and destruction respectively of the same 
principle. Under the Act of 1844 the Bank, although retaining the right of issuing 
notes in exchange for coin and bullion, was debarred for the future from advancing the 
funds so obtained on commercial bills and other securities. That is to say, the issue 
of bank notes against securities other than currency and bullion was limited thence- 
forward to the amount (414,000,000) at which it stood at the time of the passing 
of the Act. 

An exception, however, was made in the event of the discontinuance of the issue 
of a country bank, the Bank of England being permitted to increase the amount of 
the securities in the Issue Department by a sum not exceeding two-thirds of the issue 
so discontinued ; but it was provided that the whole of the net profits derived from 
the consequent increase in the issue of bank-notes should be credited to the Govern- 
ment. It was also enacted that an annual payment of £180,000 should be made by 
the Bank to the Government in consideration of their exclusive privileges and their 
exemption from stamp duties. 

The history of the existing Government debt to the Bank of England of 
411,015,100 is little known, save to those who have made the subject an especial 
study. The first portion of this loan, which was really the first transaction that 
started the Bank, was made in 1694, and amounted to 41,200,000. It was immedi- 
ately subscribed, the rate of interest being 8 per cent. per annum, with £4,000 per 
annum for management, making in all £100,000 per annum. In 1708, or thereabouts, 
the Bank redeemed exchequer bills to the amount of 41,775,027 175. 10d. at 6 per 
cent., and at the same time advanced without interest £400,000. In 1713 a further 
loan was effected of £2,000,000 at 5 per cent. In 1716 the interest on the exchequer 
bills redeemed in 1708 was reduced from 6 per cent. to 5 per cent. In 1721 the Bank 
advanced 44,000,000 for the purchase of South Sea Annuities, at 5 per cent. till 1727, and 
after that date at 4 per cent., bringing up the total amount of the debt from Govern- 
ment to 49,375,027 17s. 10¢@. Between 1727 and 1738 further transactions took place, 
leaving a balance of 4,275,027 175. 10d. in favour of the Government, and so reducing 
the total amount due in 1738 to £9,100,000. In 1742 the Bank advanced without 
interest £1,600,000; in 1745 exchequer bills amounting to £986,800 were redeemed 
at 3 per cent; and in 1816 the Bank advanced £ 3,000,000 at 3 per cent., bringing the 
total to £14,686,800. In 1838 an Act was passed providing for the repayment of 
one-fourth of that sum, or 43,671,700, and the loan was thus reduced to its present 
amount of £11,015,100, bearing interest at the uniform rate of 3 per cent. 

This debt from Government now stands as the far greater portion of the fixed 
amount of securities against which notes may be issued, as may be seen from the 
weekly account published by the Bank. Take, for example, that of the 8th of January 
last :— 





Notes issued. .... 433,484,890 Government Debt ... 411,015,100 
Other securities .... 5,184,900! 

Gold coin and bullion. 17,284,890 

£33»484,890 £33»484,890 








This account contains all the figures relating particularly to the function of issue. 
The bullion of course varies every week, and the notes issued against it vary to an 
equal amount ; but the value of the securities can never be increased, except when the 
issues of country bankers are discontinued, or when the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in times of commercial panic, sees fit to suspend the Bank Act. This item of 
416,200,000 is the nucleus of the question under discussion, because the interest it 
bears—averaging about 3 per cent, and amounting to some 4490,000—is the whole 
and sole source of the profit on the bank-note issue. The point to be determined is 
whether this should be the property of a private joint-stock company, subject to a pay- 
ment to the Government of £180,000 a year for exclusive privileges, &c., and also 
of the net profit on all further issues against securities above £ 14,000,000, or whether 
it should be the exclusive property of the State. 

1 Increased from £2,984,900 (the amount in 1844) owing to discontinuance of country issues. 
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It only remains to explain the function of the bullion office of the Bank of England 
in connection with the issue of notes. The procedure is very simple, prompt, and 
complete. The owner of bullion, after having it melted by an accredited firm, has 
merely to take it to the bullion office together with a ‘‘ weight list” ; if he so desires, 
he can obtain an immediate advance of about nine-tenths of the value, and in the 
space of one or two days he receives whatever balance may be found to be due upon 
calculation of the exact value of his bullion by the assay reports. Payment is made 
to him at the bullion office in the form of a cheque, technically known as a ‘bullion 
warrant,” and he can either convert this into bank notes or coin in the issue depart- 
ment, or pay it into his bank, the latter course being that generally adopted. In fact, 
the process by which the Bank purchases bullion is practically the same as that of 
issuing bank notes in exchange for gold coin, excepting of course that it is necessary 
to calculate the standard value of the bullion. 

That such operations could be as well conducted at the Royal Mint as at the 
Bank of England is sufficiently obvious, and it would clearly be both convenient and 
appropriate that the Mint should be the repository of the bullion from which the coin 
is manufactured. More than a century ago Edmund Burke proposed that bullion 
should be warehoused and coined under the same roof; and the system of purchasing 
bullion was actually introduced in 1829 by Mr. Herries, then Master of the Mint. It 
fell through however, the chief reason being that the Mint was not associated with an 
issue department. This difficulty would be met by the institution of an issue depart- 
ment at the General Post Office, where the seller of the bullion could, if he pleased, 
obtain its value in notes or coin just as he can now at the Bank of England. In 
short, the relation between the two Government offices would be identical with that 
now existing between the two offices of the Bank. 

In connection with the proposed transfer to the Mint of the purchasing of bullion, 
I would suggest, further, that the necessary melting and assaying, now performed by 
private firms, should also be undertaken by the Mint—in somewhat the same manner 
as in the United States—at the cost of the owner, a cost which’ he incurs now; but 
that he should be paid the full value of £43 17s. 10}d. per oz. of standard bullion, 
instead of £3 17s. gd. per oz. as at present. The first alteration would be a source of 
profit to the Mint, and the second a source of considerable profit to the importer ; but 
the benefit would reach farther. The effect of abolishing the existing ‘‘ double price ” 
of gold would be to increase its importation, and also on certain occasions to influence 
favourably the rate of discount. At present a prohibitive duty of 1}¢. per oz. is 
imposed upon the importer of gold, the consequence being that the imports of gold 
bullion, which, if full value were offered for them, would ina large majority of cases be 
brought to the national store, are sent abroad whenever the foreign market is in a 
position to attract gold from England by offering a price between £3 17s. gd. and 

53 17S. 10}d. per oz. This re-exportation of gold, instead of its remaining at its 
original port of destination, is liable to be followed, when there is a pressure, by a rise 
in the rate of discount ; and thus the interest of money may be raised throughout the 
country by one or one-half per cent., entirely owing to this difference of 14d. per oz. 

Apart from this consideration, it seems an obvious injustice that the importer of 
bullion should, by this indirect method, be made the only trader who has to pay for 
the manufacture of the coin of the realm. 

The position of the Postmaster-General as a banker and the issuer already of a 
certain form of convertible paper currency is so well known to the public that I only 
refer to it in order to point out its analogy in principle to the position of the Bank of 
England before the Act of 1844. That establishment for a period of one hundred 
and fifty years dealt with money deposited with it by the people as a banking balance. 
The Post Office invests their deposits in the public funds, and the profits arising 
from these investments are from time to time passed to the credit of the State ; 
and this is exactly what I propose should be done with the profits arising from a 
fiduciary issue based on public securities. Thus it will be seen that the scheme 
involves no new principle, but simply seeks to place all the Government obligations of 
a banking nature on the same footing. 

The central situation of the General Post Office fits it admirably for a Bank of Issue ; 
and its numerous branches in the provinces, from which notes could also be issued, 
would present favourable opportunities for increasing their circulation, and there- 
fore ultimately increasing the profits of issue. For this purpose the existing staff 
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at those provincial branches at which it might be considered desirable to issue 
notes need be very little increased ; and, as regards the operation itself, there would 
be as little labour in issuing a note, as a postal order. Another argument in the 
interests of economy, touching the fitness of the Post Office for this kind of work, is 
furnished by the employment of female clerks, to whose capacity a very considerable 
portion of the labour connected with the management of the issue of notes is 
excellently adapted, particularly the sorting and arranging of cancelled notes, a duty 
which now occupies about eighty clerks at the Bank of England. 

It seems, then, that the function of issue is no longer of necessity proper to a 
banker ; that, by the Act of 1844, the process of issuing notes became purely automatic ; 
and that the Royal Mint and the General Post Office are in all respects well fitted to 
undertake the business. It remains to consider in what way the proposed change may 
be most conveniently accomplished. 

The broad and general lines I would propose are :— 

That the Bank of England should hand over to the Government ex doc the whole of 
its assets and liabilities connected with the issue of bank notes, as shown in the 
published weekly account at the date of transfer; and 

That the outstanding Bank of England notes in the hands of the public should be 
redeemed as occasions arise by a national note, the form of which would of course 
have to be determined. 

Thus the Government debt to the Bank of England would be liquidated by redeem- 
ing with the national notes the same amount of Bank of England notes issued by that 
institution on the security of that debt. To put the situation in another form. Say, 
A owes B a sum of money, and B owes C an equal amount; if A pays C what 
B owes C, plainly this discharges A’s debt to B. Inthe same manner the Govern- 
ment would purchase with the national notes the amount of ‘‘ other securities” 
against which an equal amount of Bank of England notes had been drawn. The 
bullion would be similarly dealt with; in fact, in consideration for the assets the 
Government would meet all liabilities that the Bank had incurred on account of issue. 

The change of locality would involve no departure from the existing conditions 
of the Act of 1844, excepting that the bullion would be kept at the Royal Mint, and 
the current coin and notes would be in charge of the General Post Office, instead 
of their being in the bullion vaults and treasury respectively of the Bank of England. 
In its capacity as a bank, the Bank of England would have to draw its requisite 
supply of notes and coins from an issue department at St. Martin’s le Grand, instead 
of at Threadneedle Street. The bankers who keep their drawing accounts at the 
Bank would be able to obtain their notes and coin in precisely the same manner as 
they do now, and the general public would get their wants supplied in a hall at the 
General Post Office in lieu of the hall of the Bank of England. 

In introducing any such change, the most vital consideration is the preser- 
vation ‘of the convertibility of the note. I believe that the security for this would 
be even better than it is now; and for the following reason: The holder of 
a bank note has never been legally declared to be a preference creditor; and, 
in the possible event of the Bank’s becoming involved in its capacity of a private 
banker, he would probably only rank with the depositors as a creditor of the Bank, 
which is, of course, a limited company. The holder of anational note, on the other 
hand, could only fail to recover in the event of a national bankruptcy ; and even then 
his position would not be improved by being a holder of a bank note, because 
the security for the payment of that note consists in the main of Government 
obligations. 

Let us imagine an extreme case. Suppose that, owing to some sudden commercial 
panic, the depositors in the banking department were to insist on payment in cash of 
their balances, and were to keep the money in their own pock®ts, a glance at the 
weekly account shows that the Bank would at once lose all its gold. No one would 
maintain fora moment that such an event is in any degree probable ; but it is an 
extreme possibility, and strictly and only in that sense may fairly be suggested by way 
of illustration. Itis, however, a matter of history that the Bank stopped payment in 
1696, and were assisted out of the difficulty by the Government, and that in 1797 a 
similar catastrophe was averted by Government interposition. For twenty-four years 
(1797-1821) bank notes were inconvertible into cash, and during the war with the 
First Empire they were at a discount of from 5 to 25 per cent; and even in our own 
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times, it has been found necessary to suspend the Bank Act on three occasions ; the 
last being in 1866, when the reserve at one time fell as low as £860,000. 

No matter how powerful a bank may be—and the Bank of England stands head 
and shoulders above every bank in the world,—if that bank is a bank of issue as well 
as a general banker, its stability must on occasion be more severely tried than if 
it had only one Set of creditors. It should not be forgotten that the Bank of England 
was established solely as a bank of issue, and that what may be called its private 
banking business has only grown to its present dimensions during the present century. 
It is manifest that the note-holders’ security is prejudiced by the fact that the depo- 
sitors have the power of drawing all the gold out of the Bank at a moment’s notice; 
and it is not unlikely that Sir Robert Peel had this in view when he introduced his 
Bill in 1844. 

While the abolition of this dual responsibility would transfer to the State the whole 
of the profit on the issue of notes, I believe that it would ultimately prove advan- 
tageous to the Bank of England itself. Freed from the restrictions entailed by the 
necessity for maintaining the convertibility (¢.e. the credit) of the note, the Bank, with 
its gigantic capital, its distinguished history, and its boundless and unimpeachable 
credit, backed by the patronage and support of Government, would be in a position 
to compete, at an overwhelming advantage, with every rival for the lion’s share of the 
banking business of this great commercial country. At present, after deducting the 
bankers’ balances, with which the Bank cannot deal with the same freedom as with 
ordinary deposits, the aggregate balance on private accounts is only about equal to 
the capital—a state of things without parallel in any great bank. 

Before quitting the important subject of security, it may be well to remind the 
reader that, although a bank note may be, and in fact is, a national currency, the 
holder has no claim upon the Government ; whereas, with the proposed national note, he 
would have a direct claim against a State with the highest credit in the world anda 
revenue of ninety millions. The bullion would of course afford the same guarantee 
that it does at present ; and, whether it were the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
Lords of the Treasury who had the control of the issue, the amount of its excess 
beyond the reserve of gold would be fixed, as now, and should only be increased by 
consent of Parliament. 

It will be convenient to explain here the grounds on which I conceive that the 
profit on the issue of notes, if undertaken by Government, might be considerably 
increased. On looking at the various amounts of bullion that have lain uncalled for 
in the Bank vaults since the passing of the Act of 1844, it would seem that at the 
present time at least four millions of fiduciary notes might safely be added to the issue 
and invested in the redemption of Government stock, which at 2} per cent. would 
yield an additional profit of £100,000. In other words, I would suggest that the 
fixed amount of securities against which notes can be issued should be increased from 
sixteen to twenty millions. This suggestion is justified, I think, by the fact that since 
the passing of the Act of 1844 the bullion in the Bank has never been below £8,000,000, 
except in November, 1857, when, under stress of a severe financial crisis, following 
upon the inflation caused by the Australian gold discoveries in 1852, it fell to between 
six and seven millions. In subsequent years the average amount was, as a rule, from 
sixteen to eighteen millions, and since 1871 it has generally stood at about twenty 
millions. Consequently, the issue of Bank of England notes, which fluctuates, as has 
been seen, with the bullion, has since 1844 never been less than £21,000,000. 

It may fairly be inferred that the fiduciary issue might now be raised at any rate 
to twenty millions; and it is probable that, with the more complete security offered 
by the national note, and the facilities for increasing its circulation in the provinces 
afforded by the numerous branches of the Post Office, the issue, and therefore the 
profit resulting from it, might be still further increased in the future. The attraction 
of bullion to this country by offering for it its full equivalent in coin would also have 
an effect in the same direction, since it is clear that, the more the bullion base of a 
paper currency widens, the more it can be drawn against with safety. 

It would, of course, have to be decided in what districts the national note should 
be payable out of London, and whether it would be wiser, at the beginning, to make 
payment in the provincial issuing offices only permissive. To make it compulsory 
might, until the working of the system could be fairly gauged by experience, prove a 
source of serious inconvenience. To restrict the payment of notes to the London 
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office would tend, no doubt, to keep them longer in circulation, but might, on the 
other hand, have a deterrent effect upon the issue. This matter, however, is one of 
detail, and only calls for passing mention here. 

I now proceed to consider the important question, what it would cost to conduct 
the new business, which, as already seen, would produce, under existing conditions, a 
gross income of about £490,000 a year. The chief difficulty consists in there being 
no sufficient data upon which to base the calculation. It is true that there is a parlia- 
mentary paper published nearly thirty years ago, which purports to give the cost of 
issue, but the figures are so extraordinary, that, without an explanation which does 
not accompany the paper, they are of little value as a guide. I quote this document 
as it stands, in order that the reader may judge of it for himself, and also because it is 
a curiosity in the way of official returns. 

Bank of England, 7th February, 1861 (No. 12, page 13). The Committee (of the 
House of Commons) makes the following report in reference to the issue— 


“ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


‘* The expenses of the Issue Department of the Bank of England have been returned to us 
as follows :— 








0 ee eee ee ee ee ee ee er er ee ce ee 
Pensions ee ae ee ee er ee ee ee eee 8,063 
ee ae a ee ee eee ere ee eS 
Repairs . , 8,568 
Directors’ Allowance = 2,926 
Rates and Taxes . 2,300 
Stationery 1,811 
General Charges . 6,790 
Bank Note Paper ‘ 11,62 
Interest on Cost of Machinery . 7 ee ee, Pe 1,500 
Compensation paid to Bankers ......... 4.4. «6 20,493 
£17 79,405 
“This statement shows a great increase of charge over the amount of the account peecmnet to 
the Committee in 1832; and the aggregate is largely in excess of the estimate submitted to the 


Chancellor of the Ex-hequer in 1844. The augmentation is chiefly explained by the compensation 
paid to country bankers for issue under the Act 7 and 8 Victoria, Cap. 32, and the increased 
charges for rent and for renewal of bank notes. 

“ The profits of the Issue Department of the year have been returned as follows :-— 











“ Tabeveet ofr Ged SOCUNNIES: 6. 5 oe te te ee ee es 6 
Gain on foreign coin and bullion . .........2.... °£«210,811 
455,928 
“Deduct expenses as above . . . . . . . . 2. «© «© + 379,405 
of ee eee 
“Of this sum the public receive from the Bank :— 

“st Composition in lieu of stamps. . . . £60,000 
2nd ditto, for share of profit of the circulation department . « 128,078 
£188,078 

“Mi PRE: «2. 6.4% kote ae 


The first charge which attracts attention in this account is the amount of wages. 
The total amount paid under this head for the whole service is about £200,000 per 
annum. The number of persons employed by the Bank was at that time about goo 
in all, and on reference to the ‘‘ official” part of the London Post Office Directory, it 
will be found that the number of persons employed in the Bank Note and Issue Offices 
is, even now, at the most 150. According to the above figures these individuals would 
be receiving some £600 a year each, while the remaining 750 would have to share the 
other £110,000 amongst them. Of course this is absurd, but it is what the account 
teaches as it stands. Next comes the £8,000 for pensions; by what system this 
amount is apportioned to the Issue Department is not shown, but presumably it would 
be found to be subject to the same criticism as ‘‘ wages.” 

The next astonishing feature is the modest charge for rent, taxes, and repairs, 
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amounting to upwards of £36,000 per annum, of which nearly £9,000 is for repairs. 
This latter sum would seem a liberal estimate of what is required for the whole build- 
ing. The Bank Note Office, the Hall, a part of the Bank Treasury, a part of the 
Bullion Office, the weighing room, some of the vaults, and part of the printing room, 
are roundly the accommodation furnished for the above sum. 

Then comes Directors’ allowance, which is a most difficult item to understand, because 
it is in the very essence of the Act of 1844 to dispense with any directional manage- 
ment. The only duty which devolves upon the Directors in connection with the Issue 
Department is to act in the capacity of custodians of the bullion vaults and to 
take stock once a year. For this service £2,926 seems a large sum; in fact, it 
represents nearly half the annual allowance to the whole Board at the time the account 
was published. The charges for stationery and bank-note paper, amounting to over 
£13,000, are probably open to the same comments as the wages, &c., but there are no 
means of appraising them, and this applies also to ‘‘ interest on cost of machinery,” 
and that comprehensive term ‘‘ general charges,” amounting together to over £8,000. 

Even with the scant materials: available, however, it is possible to arrive at an 
approximate estimate of the cost under the suggested arrangement. From the Official 
Directory it has been assumed that about one hundred and fifty clerks are employed 
in the Issue Department. Supposing their work to be transferred to the Post Office, 
it might be divided between male and female clerks—say fifty male clerks at an 
average salary of £200 per annum, and one hundred female clerks at an average 
salary of £70 per annum, amounting in all to £17,000 per annum. 

The next large item of annual expenditure would be the cost of the note itself. 
For this the figures in the account rendered may be taken as a general guide. There 
is no specific charge for printing, but it may fairly be assumed that the several 
charges for bank-note paper Sil, 623, interest on cost of machinery £1,500, and 
stationery 41,811, amounting in all to £14,934, cover the total annual cost of plant 
and material. This would bring the annual expenditure to £31,934. The charge for 
compensation to bankers would of course remain as at present ; but it may be omitted 
from the estimate as it is no doubt recouped by the profits on the additional issue. 

The only other outlay of a substantial character that has to be provided for is the 
cost of making the necessary alterations at St. Martin’s le Grand; but when the 
amount of saving under the head of rent, &c., comes to £36,000 per annum, this 
hardly seems worth consideration. A survey of the space now devoted to the purpose 
of issue at the Bank of England (exclusive of the bullion office and vault for bullion, 
for which accommodation already exists at the Mint) would readily supply data from 
which an estimate could be made. Just now a very favourable opportunity occurs for 
carrying out any alterations, as the Post Office is largely increasing its premises, and 
it is difficult to conceive that a sum amounting to half a year’s rent at the present rate of 
charge would not be ample to fit up the additional offices that might be wanted. But 
taking this at £20,000 as an extreme figure, and calculating the rental on this at 
1o per cent., which is also a very full estimate, the charge for rent would show a 
reduction of some £34,000 per annum, and would bring the total charge for 
conducting the issue at the Post Office to £33,934 per annum. 

Such additions to the staff of the Mint as might be found necessary should be 
very trifling, and under any circumstances an expenditure of £2,000 per annum should 
fully meet the requirements. Therefore the gross charge over all would be, say, 
£36,000, as against £158,912 according to the Bank return, giving a total yearly saving 
of about £123,000. Adding the net profit shown by the same return, and deducting the 
profit on bullion which it is proposed to surrender, we have in round numbers a net 
profit of £200,000 a year, the sum named at the commencement of this article. 

Thus by a simple change of procedure, without infringing any principle, or 
imperilling any security, but rather setting both on a sounder footing, a considerable 
addition might at once be made to the income of the State. There seems to be no 
reason why the change should not be immediately effected, as the engagement between 
the Government and the Bank is terminable upon a year’s notice. 

It is, after all, essentially a question for the tax-payer to decide. In the course of 
this article I have endeavoured to rend the veil that has imparted something of a 
mystic aspect to several very commonplace subjects, and to demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of the general public ‘‘ How to increase the revenue without taxation.” 
It remains for them to say when. 
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THISTLES. 


LISMORE. 
By ADRIAN STOKES. 
With Illustrations by MARIANNE STOKES and the Writer. 


OvrR first impressions as the train rushed southward from Dublin, where we landed, 
were dreary and sad ones. The country became more and more deserted—houseless, 
save for a few ruined cottages that appeared to have been abandoned before they were 
completely built,—then cowless even, and frequented only by crows. Still there were 
some promising signs. The sky was of a very fine quality of gray, and the gorse was 
in full blossom. We passed from time to time large tracts studded with its glorious 
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LISMORE CASTLE FROM THE RIVER. e 


gold, in splendid contrast to the deep brown purple of the bogs. The pervading tones 
were low and harmonious, but nowhere was there to be seen one scrap of emerald 
green. 

On arriving at Lismore—our destination—we found ourselves in a very fertile and 
beautifully wooded valley, down which the river Blackwater gently winds. Here are 
a castle, a cathedral, and a bridge, a few streets of uninteresting houses, and a large 
hotel which is shut up. Noble trees arch over the roads leading to the bridge and 
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grow luxuriantly in the castle grounds down the steep slopes on the south side of the 
river, and on the level ‘‘ inches” to the north. 

The castle is very large, and grand, and ducal, built in a commanding position, 
with a drop of a hundred feet or so from the state-room windows sheer down to the 
dark water, and were it not that castles are so sadly out of fashion, no doubt most of 
us would admire it very much. It belongs, together with the town and much of the 
surrounding country to the Duke of Devonshire—one of the greatest, and, I am told 
most generous landed proprietors of Ireland—who used to spend a portion of each 
year here, accompanied by many guests, doing unlimited good to the neighbourhood, 
until his son, Lord Frederick Cavendish, was murdered with Mr. Burke in Phoenix 
Park. A result of that terrible deed is that Lismore Castle, once the scene of much 
festivity and open hospitality is now unused except as a vast office where the duke’s 
agents do their work. 





THE RIVER FROM THE BRIDGE, LISMORE, 


Queen Elizabeth thought that Ireland might be made a valuable addition to her 
kingdom, and one of the chief instruments she used in endeavouring to attain this 
end was Sir Walter Raleigh. He is perhaps the most interesting historical character 
who ever lived at Lismore, and endless accounts are to be found of his ability and 
bravery, his daring exploits and miraculous escapes. 

When Captain Raleigh was sent to Ireland, the Ormonds and Desmonds—the 
two great families of the south-east—were constantly fighting amongst themselves, 
or combining under the leadership of the Earl of Desmond, to rebel against the 
English rule. In reward for splendid services against these nobles Raleigh received 
from the crown a grant of 42,000 acres of land lying about the Blackwater. He gave 
to his followers the castles and important places by that river, reserving Lismore for 
himself. Later he built a house, in which he lived for a considerable time, and 
which still exists at Youghal, an old town by the mouth of the river. In the garden 
of this house potatoes were grown for the first time in Europe. Raleigh also in- 
troduced chergy trees which he brought from the Canary Islands. They seem to have 
long thrived, but only a few are left now, here and there about the country—grand 
old fellows, gray and battered, and barren and about to disappear. From the 
branches of one of these trees—-where she had presumably scrambled after the tempting 
fruit—fell Catherine Fitz-Gerald, Countess of Desmond, at the ripe age of 162. The 
shock caused her death. This spirited and illustrious lady was born about the 
year 1464, was married in the reign of Edward IV., lived during the reigns of 
Edward V., Richard III., Henry VII., Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth, 


and died at the latter end of James I.’s or the beginning of Charles I.’s reign. 
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She is said to have walked in wrath from York to London at the already advaneed 
age of eighty, to give a bit of her mind to a landlord who would only renew a lease 
until she was a hundred, when she had asked for it for the rest of her life. The 
Duke of Devonshire’s agent told me that in looking over old papers he had found 
one on the margin of which was written, opposite to the description of a farm, ‘‘ The 
lease of this to fall in on the death of the Countess of Desmond, now aged seven score 
years.” Her memory is still cherished in the country where she generally lived. Her 
death is said to have occurred about four miles from Lismore, at Tourin—now Sir 
Richard Musgrave’s place—where the fatal fruit tree grew ; she was buried at Youghal 
in the Protestant church, where there is a monument in her honour. 

Lismore Cathedral is a Gothic building surrounded by trees, carrying an extremely 
beautiful and simple spire, and containing some rude and ancient tombstones dating 
probably from the ninth century. On 
one of these is roughly cut ‘‘ Bendacht 
for an Martan” (a blessing on the 
soul of Martan), on another ‘ Ben- 
dacht for an main Colgan,” and on 
a third ‘*Suibne mac Conhuidir” 
(Sweeney, son of Cuodhir). This 
Sweeney died in the year 854. Saint 
Deelan preached Christianity here 
about thirty years before Saint 
Patrick, and made many converts in 
the year 402. Saint Carthog, who 
died in 637, obtained the territories 
about Lismore as an endowment for 
a cathedral to be established there. 

During a stay of four months at 
Lismore I never approached the 
bridge without pleasure, or crossed 
it without delight. Whether on a 
hot and drowsy summer morning in 
a glow of tempered sun—a quivering 
veil of purple or of blue drawn over 
every deep warm shade—when down 
the river groups of red cattle stand in 
the shallows, and the fishers shoot 
their nets. Or again in the glare of 
noon, what a strong effect is that 
facing homewards! The full-leaved 
towering trees are vivid black against 
the glare. The road over the bridge 
in sharp perspective leaps towards “EVICTED. 
them, one side a hard cool shadow 
and the rest luminous, palpitating yet almost colourless gray. On the left hand the 
cathedral spire overtops the trees, and on the right are those dark and battlemented 
towers of which I have let another speak. 

Again on a gray day—such as the one on which I tried to draw the view looking 
east from the bridge—when all is tender and silvery and wet, what a quiet melancholy 
reigns over that scene, where the river with graceful curves steals away to the sea! 
And yet it is in the evening, when the sun has gone down over the river in the west, 
that one is most likely to be touched. When a rosy glow on the distant river is 
reflected from a glory low down in the sky, and broken here and there by cool breezes, 
while the upper clouds, slowly changing, are reflected in the near water. Then the 
solemn trees and their reflections fall into simpler masses and deeper tones, and the 
broad meadows turn to a mellower green. The silence is only broken by the splash 
of a salmon that has leapt, and the heron under the bank strains out his slender neck. 
If from some loiterer clad in sportive check a whiff should drift, in the stillness, of an 
after dinner cigar, I do not know that it takes away much of the charm. 

I have crossed the bridge, too, by moonlight, and seen, as it were, the noonday 
effect repeated in half tones, or—a mist rising up from the river—instead of one dark 
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mass of trees, a succession of planes standing in grotesque forms one behind another 
and growing fainter and fainter as they retire. 

If the day has been sultry and the night is cool and fine what can be more pleasant 
than to continue one’s walk beyond the bridge and up the glen, the road overarched 
by trees throwing fantastic shadows over the moonlit spaces. A rushing noise from 
the glen stream comes across the fields, or a little further on, from close below us, 
where it brawls among rocks. On each side rise steep wooded hills. It is at such 
a time as this that the castle, seen through a break in the trees, looks its best, and 
would look better still were the windows lighted from within. 

The country both up and down the Blackwater valley, though the river is called the 
Irish Rhine, is gentle and peaceful in character. Several of the best houses have a 
ruined tower or two in their grounds, and that is the only possible excuse I can find 
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SMOKING THE BEES. 


for the name. The trees, of which there are great variety, seem to grow easily, and 
even at midsummer do not become monotonous. 

Through hunting for models and employing them we found some brave poor people 
to whom we became attached. One family, living about a mile from the town, was in 
every way admirable. It consisted of a husband and wife, their bedridden old mother, 
and seven children, all living in a small cottage with two rooms, one of which contained 
two roomy beds. How they all stowed themselves away at night I never liked to 
inquire. Still, they were healthy, clean-looking, ahd well dressed. The husband, a 
fine tall fellow, sober and industrious, earning nine shillings a week, the wife, a 
grandly-built peasant who welcomed us with dignity, and the children bright and rosy. 

I have heard education advanced as one cause of prevailing discontent in Ireland, 
but have no reason to believe that the standard is unduly high. The person I knew 
more intimately than any other of his class was a boy named David, aged fourteen, who 
used to carry my things when I went out to paint. He had, he said, been for seven 
years to the Christian Brothers’ school, but could neither read nor write. On one 
occasion I asked if he was called after a relation, or King David, on which he smiled 
and said—as was his wont—‘‘I dunno, sir.” I then asked if he knew anything about 
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King David. ‘‘ Sure,” he replied, ‘‘ I’ve heard people talking of him, but I don’t know 
where he’s king of.” Then I tried geography, asking if he could tell which is the capital 

or largest city of Ireland. ‘How would I know then, sir? Sure I’ve never been further 
than Tallow.” And yet this lad was no fool. When from forgetfulness I paid him his 
wages twice over in one week he took the money without the slightest change in a 
naturally mobile countenance. 

We also knew a charming girl, aged thirteen. She had for a long time been at 
the top of the highest 
class in the convent 
school, and knew, of 
course, more about 
history and geo- 
graphy than most 
people. Yet she 
firmly believed that 
priests have power to 
root people for ever 
to the ground where 
they are standing by 
some blighting curse, 
and that the little 
black rolls which she 
could produce by 
rubbing the palms of 
her hands together 
on a hot day proved 
man to have been 
originally made of 
clay. 

Numberless homes 
are rendered intoler- 
ably wretched by 
drink, and one of our 
drawings (that on 
page 473) represents 
two children who 
have been driven by 
misery to desert their 
parents and venture 
on the world alone. 
Let us hope they will 
not happen on a 
tourist route and add 
to the already ample 
swarms of those who 
follow every carriage 
and car crying, ‘‘ The LACE MAKING: CAPPOQUIN. 
price of a book, sir, 
yes, sir,” &c. These running vagabonds are a greater pest than anything of the kind 
in Europe. The horrid imps, whose rags are merely assumed, have regular beats, and 
after following for a mile or so resign you to another youthful band as bad, or worse 
than themselves. On sucha drive as that from Bantry to Glengariff, or on to Killarney, 
one is never free from them. Away from tourist haunts we met with few beggars. 

In the neighbourhood of Lismore new wooden hives have been introduced. It is easy 
to understand that moveable frames are a great advantage, as they enable one at once to 
find out the causes of failure, such as loss of queen, or disease in brood-nest, and these 
would have remained undiscovered until too late in the old straw hives. Other 
advantages are that the honey can be taken away Without destroying the bees, and 
also that the honey to be taken is made in a different part of the hive from that in 
which the bees congregate round the eggs and bee-food, so that the honey is much 
purer. It would be well if cottagers could be induced to take up scientific bee-keeping 
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more largely. Ireland has been backward in taking it up, but as may be seen from 
the illustration there are some places where it is done largely. 

It was a great pleasure for us to find, on entering a poor cottage, a simple graceful 
girl making a piece of most artistic and valuable lace. We learnt that a school had 
been started by ladies at Cappoquin—a few miles from Lismore—and that many girls 





WOOL-SPINNING IN A COTTAGE, 


are now able to help in supporting the families to which they belong by this refined 
and admirable work. 

At another cottage, up towards the mountains, we saw a fine stalwart woman busy 
at an ancient wheel, spinning wool shorn from her own black sheep, to be made up 
into strong frieze for her husband and twelve children. She was a bright hearty 
creature, and later in the year showed us her pack of boys in new coats prepared for 
the winter. Each day while drawing in the cottage my wife was received most kindly, 
made to forget that she was more or less in the way, and offered a tempting luncheon 
of eggs, potatoes, milk and cake. In out-of-the-way places, and where new notions 
have not yet taken root, we have found this kindly goodness to be the rule. 
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THE RING OF AMASIS. 
A ROMANCE 


By THE EARL OF LYTTON. 


CHAPTER VII.—Continued. 


Juliet to Theresa. 
(Undated.) 
H, my dearest Theresa, my sweetest friend and more than sister! 
How shall I ever tell you what has happened ? 

It is all so strange, so wonderful! and my happiness is so un- 
speakably great! Yet my hand is not trembling as I write these 
lines, nor does my heart beat faster than before. There is a light 
upon my soul, and a stillness in my thoughts; and I know, by the 
stillness and the light within, that the spirit of joy is sleeping safe. 

Yes! I now believe more than ever in the magic power of my 

ring. But of this you shall judge yourself, for I must tell you all about it. Only I 
warn you that my story is going to be a long one ; so you must be patient, my dear, 
for I mean to spare you no detail. Every bit of it is important—of course, I mean to 
myself, who am its heroine—as you shall see. 

Well, to begin at the beginning. On the morning after the day I lost my ring, we 
were awaked by the sound of horns and hounds in the court of the quadrangle. Our 
neighbours, who were resolved to run a stag that morning, had taken us by surprise. 
Mother was up at once, and we dressed ourselves in haste to receive them. Felix and 
Conrad, however, were beforehand with us; and when we got down stairs, we found 
the whole party assembled in the armour-room, where a large fire had been lighted, 
for the morning was chilly. 

Felix was entirely absorbed in arranging the details of the chase. His pigueur was 
standing near him ; and it was only just at the last moment, when he turned round to 
take the horn and hunting-knife from the pigueur that he noticed me standing by the 
hearth, and put out his hand to bid ‘me good morning. As he did this, one of our 
guests exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, look! the picture has taken life.” And at the same time he ~ 
pointed to the old hunting-picture that hangs over the fire-place. 

Every one looked up, and we were all struck by the resemblance. For, as you 
know, the picture represents a sportsman, life-size, in the act of receiving his belt and 
bugle-horn from the hand of a lady, with all the gallantry that belonged to our 
grandfathers’ grandfathers. With a slight change of dress, I might have passed for 
the Chatelaine, and Felix really looked the counterpart of the painted sportsman— 
minus, I need not say, the praiseworthy gallantry. 

‘*Come,” cried another, ‘‘complete the picture, Felix! Down on one knee, and 
let the lady arm you!” 

**Oh,” said I, ‘‘if Felix kneels to me, he will have to get up with one knee white 
and the other black.” 


For between me and him the draught through the open door had strewn across the 
floor a long train of ashes from the hearth. 
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‘* He is much too vain for that,” I said, pointing to the ashes. 

‘*I am,” said Felix, ‘* but one may be gallant without being dirty ! ” 

And, taking out his handkerchief, which he tossed on the floor at my feet, he flung 
himself down with one knee upon this impromptu cushion. 

Scarcely had his knee touched the ground, however, when he gave a little cry, as 
if something had hurt him; and, as he staggered up again, in the effort to steady 
himself he caught hold of a table that was standing near him. In a moment he and 
the table, with all the bottles, glasses, and dishes upon it, fell over with a horrible 
clatter, and Felix cut his right hand badly with the broken glass. 

Conrad lifted him up. He looked quite dazed, and his clothes were covered with 
blood. Conrad examined the cuts, extracted the splinters, and bound up the wounded 
hand with his handkerchief. But it was so swollen and painful as to be quite disabled ; 
and Felix, to his great discontent, was forced at last to yield to our united remon- 
strances, and stay at home, letting Conrad take his place in the field. 

They were all gone, and the house was quiet. More weakened by pain and loss of 
blood than he would admit, Felix had fallen into a feverish uneasy sleep, with his head 
leaning on my shoulder. I could not move without waking him, so I sat still. Mother 
was making up some bandages for his hand, and we talked on under our breath. She 
asked me why the grass and mould had been freshly turned up this morning all round 
the pedestal of the great sphinx in the bowling green. I knew nothing about it, but 
supposed it must have something to do with the loss of my ring, which I| had left there. 

‘* It was, perhaps, the midnight work of my betrothed,” | said laughingly. 

At this Felix woke up. 

‘* Betrothed! Who is betrothed?” he asked, in the sharp, querulous tone of a 
feverish person. 

‘* Nobody,” said I. 

Mother left the room just then, to look for some ointment. 

I told him all that stupid story over again, with as much nonsense as I could 
contrive to put into it—how Conrad had given me the ring, the destination of it, and 
how that destination must remain unattained. 

Felix continued looking at me all the while, in a strange, unsettling way. 

‘* Betrothed ?” he went on murmuring to himself, ‘‘ betrothed! Is it then possible 
for you to betroth yourself one of these days, Juliet! And to whom, to whom?” 

I tried to laugh at him, but I could not. He kept looking at me so strangely, as if 
he then saw me for the first time in his life. 

‘* And if you were betrothed,” he said after a pause, ‘‘ why then—then, you would 
cease to be my sister, Juliet ?” 

‘*No, no, I shall always be your sister, my dear, good Felix !”’ 

And, as I said this, I put my hand in his; but he did not take it. He only shook 
his head mournfully, muttering, ‘‘ All would be over then!” 

And so he relapsed into his reverie. He looked so serious that it made me serious 
too, and I felt sad. I begged him never to talk of this again, for it pained me. 

All at once he started up, and stared at me with the same curious, puzzled look. 

‘* How was it?” he cried. ‘*Ah, I remember! Didn’t you say, yesterday, Juliet, 
that you would marry the man who should find this magical ring of yours?” 

‘* Well, yes, I did say that—” 

Then my voice broke down. I could not go on, but I meant to have added that 
what I had said was said without meaning anything by it. 

He became quiet, and thoughtful. There was something almost sombre in his 
face, and the silence was extremely painful to me. To change the current of our 
thoughts I asked him the cause of his fall, and how he came to stumble when he was 
already on his knee. 

‘*Yes, by the way,” he said, as if awakening out of a dream, and rubbing his 
knee, ‘‘ it was something here. There must have been a stone, or a nail, on the floor. 
I felt it run into me, and I feel the smart of it still.” 

‘* Your wounded hand,” I replied (glad to have found a new subject of talk), ‘‘ has 
made us forget the occasion of it. Come with me, and let us look together for the 
cause of your fall. When we have found the fatal object, whatever it may be, we will 
fling it to the bottom of the deepest well in the house.” 

I took his left hand in mine as I said this, and he let me lead him into the armoury. 
There, we found everything just as we left it. The servants, busy elsewhere, had not 
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yet put the room in order, and the cinders were on the floor, and the handkerchief in 
the same place, before the hearth. While he stooped to pick it up, I was looking 
about among the broken glass, to see if anything had rolled there from the place 
where he was kneeling when he fell. 

‘*No,” cried Felix, feeling the folds of the handkerchief with his left finger and 
thumb, ‘‘it is here, I feel something hard.” 

I assisted him to open the handkerchief, and imagine my surprise when I saw him 
draw out of it—the ring! I was speechless. 

We looked at each other in silence. God only knows what was passing in that 
moment between our two hearts. 

* * * * * 

The next page of this letter is missing. It must have been either lost or torn out. 

The rest of the letter, which I print below, begins in the middle of a sentence. 
ws ° —arm in arm, up and down, as if it had always been so. 

Then, at last we began to ask ourselves how the ring could have got into the 
handkerchief. We had returned to the end of the alley, and were standing under the 
sphinx. Felix remembered now that he, too, had placed his handkerchief on the 
pedestal, and taken it with him when he went away. So I must have mistaken his 
handkerchief for mine, absorbed as I was in the game ; and afterwards, supposing that 
the ring had been lost in the wood or the alley, I never thought of looking for it in any 
handkerchief but my own, where I made sure I had placed it. 

The sun was now sinking, and the lateness of the hour admonished us that the 
hunters would soon be coming back. Father, in his joy, had been for announcing our 
engagement at supper. But mother had opposed this idea with a firmness and 
decision of which I could hardly have conceived her capable. She said it would be 
most unbecoming to render definite the step we had taken, without first talking it 
over with him who would one day be the head of the family. 

There was something unusual in the emphasis with which mother had said this; 
and I confess that the thought of Conrad embarrassed me. For the first time in my 
life I felt shy of meeting him. 

We were then crossing the skirt of the forest on our way home, and I thought I 
heard a low moaning sound in the underwood. 

‘*Did you hear that?” I said to Felix; and he also fancied he heard something 
moving in the bushes. But, after searching the thicket all through, he could find 
nothing. Still, I could not feel convinced that my ears had deceived me ; and mother’s 
objection to the immediate announcement of our engagement was so obviously sug- 
gested by some doubt about its effect upon Conrad, that I was filled with vague 
misgivings, which I confided to Felix. He, however, only laughed at me, declaring 
that nobody would be better pleased with the news than his dear old Conrad ; and he 
talked on in this strain with such hearty, joyous conviction, that at last I began to 
share his confidence. After our return to the chateau, we separated for a short while 
to prepare for the reception of the guests. I had hardly finished dressing before the 
huntsmen came back. The whole house was in a bustle—servants running from room 
to room along the corridors, doors opening and shutting. 

I got down to the drawing-room as quickly as I could. Felix and father came in 
at different doors, very much agitated. Conrad had not returned with the others. 
The servants were questioned, but they had seen nothing of him. At last some of the 
hunting party came down, and told us that Conrad, just after the death of the stag, 
had ridden away from thé field, saying he had business to attend to in the neighbour- 
hood, and they would find him at the chateau on their return. Then father remembered 
that Conrad, when he set out, had said something about taking that occasion to 
inspect the progress of the land surveyors, who have begun their triangulation on the 
other side of the wood, and are to send in their plans to-morrow. Conrad is so 
thoughtful about everything! This reassured us, and we went to supper with good 
heart. While our sportsmen were clinking their glasses, however, and devouring 
their venison like ogres, I could not help observing how anxiously mother glanced 
every moment at the door and the window. It was quite dark in the fields outside, 
and I saw that she was uneasy. 

To say the least, I felt more uneasy myself than I cared to show. Father’s valet 
came in suddenly, and whispered something in his ear. The old gentleman started in 
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his chair, and mother insisted on knowing what was the matter. Father’s only answer 
was to send for Conrad’s groom. The man came in looking frightened and confused, 
and said that his master’s horse had returned to the stable riderless, its bridle broken, 
and its flanks covered with foam. I was just in time to catch mother in my arms, as 
she tottered towards me and swooned away. All the men made haste to saddle their 
horses, and rode off as fast as they could, to look after Conrad. Felix went without 
his hat. 

In a few moments the whole house was silent and empty. Not a sound to be 
heard but mother’s moaning from time to time, and father’s unquiet step, up and down 
the supper-room. Each horseman had taken a torch with him, for the night was 
unusually dark. There was no moon. 

I stood in the embrasure of the great window, leaning against the pane, and 
pressing my forehead on the glass in a state of mind I cannot attempt to describe. 
The scene outside was a strange one. Vast shadows of the horsemen, as they passed, 
waved up and down on the white wall of the quadrangle, in the glare of their own 
torches. The clatter of the horses’ hoofs, and the confused cries of the riders grew 
rapidly distant. For a long time I could see the fitful flashing of the torches along the 
forest. They crossed and recrossed each other here and there among the trees, like 
wandering stars. By degrees, they scattered themselves wide asunder, and finally 
vanished into the darkness. O, Theresa, what a dreadful night that was! 

One by one the horsemen came back, each with no good news to tell. The morning 
dawned at last. It was heart-breaking. Conrad had not been to the Land Survey. 
This was all they had been able to ascertain. Some accident must have happened to 
him before he could get there. 

A dreadful drowsiness kept coming on me at giddy intervals. It brought no rest, 
but bad dreams. I thought I saw the corpse of Conrad covered with blood, lying in 
the grass under a hollow oak. Then, I heard again the same low moaning sound | 
had heard before in the underwood. The sound woke me, and I started up. It was 
the moaning of mother, who still sat in the chair where I had placed her, clasping her 
knees and rocking her body backwards and forwards. 

To add to our anxiety, Felix had not yet returned. A new search was organized. 
Just as the seekers were starting, father took my hand, without speaking, and led me 
into the park. It was still early morning. We reached the little hill at the bottom of 
the park without having exchanged a word. One can see from the top of that hill 
the whole plain of the surrounding country, open to the horizon, and crossed in a great 
curve by the winding course of the Weidnitz. There is a wooden bench on the brow 
of the hill. Father sat down there, and hid his face in his hands. I drew the dear 
old grey head towards me, and leaned it against my bosom, as I sat beside him 
staring stupidly at the cloudy prospect beneath us. I could think of nothing. My 
mind had lost the thread of all things, and my sight was blurred by the tears in 
my eyes. 

The course of the river made a white streak across the plain; and, like a black dot 
on the white streak, a small boat was drifting down the stream. The whole land, 
however, whitened by a low mist, had the appearance of a livid sea; and the black 
dot, as I gazed at it, seemed to disclose an open coffin in which, stretched at full length, 
lay the corpse of Conrad. The face of the corpse was white as marble, but unmarred 
by any wound, and its features were more placid than ever, and more stern. All at 
once, the corpse began to move. It lifted itself, and sat half up in the coffin. I saw 
it stretch an imploring hand towards me, and tried to rush forward to it, but could 
not. Every time I endeavoured to move, an invisible power retained me. Suddenly, 
this illusion passed away. The sea and the coffin had disappeared, and I saw the boat 
drifted by the current into a creek of the river. 

‘‘Father!” I cried, ‘‘look! look!” 

I could say no more. We both looked, and saw aman rise out of the boat, and 
step down on the bank of the river. 

It was Conrad. 

How we left the hill I know not. I only remember that we were instantly by the 
riverside clasping him in our arms. Father, for all his joy and all his pain, could find 
but one expression, and kept murmuring over and over again, as he embraced him, 
‘*Conrad, my dear, dear boy!” 

Conrad let us talk on, without answering a word. His face was ghastly pale, and 
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his features quite inert. His teeth were chattering, his limbs shivering, and his eye 
wandered listlessly over our faces, with a heavy leaden look. It was with the utmost 
difficulty we could get him to speak of himself. 

Yesterday evening, he said, he left the hunt immediately after the death of the stag, 
being anxious to rejoin Felix, whose accident had made him uneasy. He tried to find 
a short cut to the chateau, and lost his way in the wood. There was still twilight in 
the fields when he entered the forest ; but there, the night had fallen already, and the 
bridle-paths were quite dark. The better to track his way through the thick under- 
wood, he alighted, and tied his horse to a tree. 

While he was still trying to make out his bearings, the horse, frightened by some- 
thing, broke loose, and galloped off. For some way he followed the noise of the hoofs, 
but this only led him further astray. After wandering about in the wood for more 
than two hours, he heard a sound of waters; and, pushing on in that direction, found 
himself at last on the banks of the Weidnitz. Then, for the first time, he knew where 
he was, and perceived that he had taken the wrong road. He resolved to follow the 
course of the river, but was hindered at every step by the dense thickets. Worn out 
with prolonged exertion, he had made up his mind to pass the rest of the night in the 
wood, when he stumbled upon something among the thick reeds along the river-side. 
It was an empty boat, probably left there by the foresters. With a good deal of 
difficulty he got it afloat, and found that it would hold out the water. 

There were several pine trees in that part of the forest. He cut a branch from one 
of them—the longest and straightest that his hunting knife was strong enough to cut. 
With this he tried to punt the boat down the river. But the waters were so swollen 
that the spar was of no use to him. Then he lay down in the boat, and let it float him 
along the stream, without attempting to guide it. The cold on the river numbed him, 
and he soon lost consciousness. The grating of the keel against the shallow bottom 
of the little bay, where it touched land, was the first thing that aroused him. 

**O Conrad,” cried father, ‘‘if you knew what anxiety you have caused us! I wish 
you had trusted the instinct of your horse, it would have brought you home safely. 
Those beasts can find the stable at any distance. And such a night as we have 
had of it!” 

Conrad answered nothing, but only drooped his head lower, as if he was weary of 
the weight of it. That man, so strong, so inured to fatigue, seemed broken by the 
work of a single night. 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘we mustn’t scold him. See how ill he looks, father, and how 
weary!” 

‘* True, child, true!” said father ; ‘‘ go in first, and prepare mother.” 

So I went in before them. Oh, how glad I was to be able to tell her! I would not 
close this letter, my dearest friend, before I could give you the good news of Conrad’s 
safe return ; but my eyelids are beginning to droop, and I am very, very tired. 

Thank God, Conrad is safe! How soundly I shall sleep now! Rejoice with us, 
dear friend! Good night! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN UNACTED DRAMA. 
Six pages from the Journal of Count von Roseneck. 


First PAGE. 


When I started the beast on his road with a stroke of my whip, I thought, ‘‘ So be 
it, Death! There goes thy messenger! Let him snort his good news at the doors I 
shall not enter—Fear no more, young lovers! He will not return to frighten you. But if 
you would never see him again, then, when you two walk arm in arm about the pleasant places 
of old, heed well that you walk not near the hollow oak. For there, where the grass ts black 
with the useless blood that filters through the sodden leaves, his face might vex you if you 
chanced to see it.” 

What was it that held back my uplifted hand? Was it that puissant impuissance, 
Cowardice? No! how should he be a coward who trucks a life of torment against the 
short, swift stroke that promises a full release? Filial duty, then? Blaspheme not! 
In that moment I thought not of father or mother. 
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No! It was something more deadly than the flash of the suicide’s knife, that shone 
out of the dark heart of the water into the deeper darkness of my own. It was the 
fiery phantom of that fearful Oracle. Its amethystine radiance filled the crawling 
ripples at my feet, and wrought them into signs and symbols. The spell of it was on 
me. Looking at it was listening to it. The light talked to me in an evil tongue, and 
the ripples whispered— 


Thine be the bride, when ours is the ring ! 
Thou art ripening, brother, and ripening. 


And I shuddered not. I was not afraid. The voices were familiar to me. I had 
heard them before. Often, often! There was a promise in them now, which I dared 


not construe. But I trusted it. 
* 


* * * * 


What dost thou here? What art thou seeking? Why lingerest thou along the 
paths of wholesome human life? Why art thou walking, thus disguised, amongst 
honest men? There is mischief in thee. Fly, while there is yet time—to the uttermost 
distance—far from all men, most of all from thyself, condemned one! Fly! 


SECOND PAGE. 


Woman, eternal schism in the soul of man! Robber of his strength, which yet 
strengthens not thee! thief of his will, which yet confirms not thine! Who gave thee, 
and to what end if not to thine own hurt, this merciless irresponsible power upon us ? 
Thou hast no need to exert it. We ourselves bring thee our own defeats, in that 
conflict wherein he that is overcome is the only one that has fought. 

Year after year, day by day, and hour by hour, how close have I lain my ear to the 
most secret cells of her sweet being, and how still my life was hushed to listen to the 
budding pulses of its bounteous growth! How tenderly I sought to nurse and train 
its delicate germs! For every one of them I knew what nature needed, and could 
antedate the blossom in the bud. Mine only was this sacred task, mine only the 
unwearied tendance, the constant forethought, the unsleeping care, it claimed. 

And now ? 

A summer wind, a wandering breath, a fleeting warmth, perhaps a tune, a dance, 
the nimble influence of a casual touch, has fixed her fate and mine. 

What know we? By the ways we watch loss comes not, but it comes. And 
perchance, perchance, in the heedless tremors of a waltz, or the momentary contact of 
a game, some drop of lighter blood, some pulse of brisker motion, has signed the 
irrevocable contract with the future gardener of this paradise—a Hussar! 


THIRD PAGE. 


Death, Ending, Annihilation! This is all I can see at the extremity of every 
course. All paths lead to it, none beyond it. “Thou hast suffered that thou mightest 
suffer. Nothing more, nothing else. 

Of what dost thou complain ? 

Thou wouldst live, thou hast lived. Who promised thee anything farther ? 

I would live? When did I ever ask to live? To whom have I ever said, ‘‘ Open 
to me the doors of life?” 

Never, consciously, at any time have I said that. In what, then, consists the 
contract? Whose the right to say to me, ‘‘ Thou shalt not only live but choose to 
live?” Or where the power that can force me to retain, against my will, a property 
in pain gratuitously thrust upon me ? 

Who knows? The notion of right is man’s own. The power is an independent 
fact. What, if the might be there without the right? What, if death be not the end 
—if there is no end to life, and therefore no end to suffering! What, if man’s original 
sin be that he was born, as the theologians assert; and, by this unwilled crime of 
existence, he has forfeited—annihilation ? 
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FourTH PAGE 


How deep the roots have struck! All that must now be torn up, only to find the 
fibres of it reaching deeper and deeper still! To cut out the rooted garden of one’s 
soul, laboriously, patiently, bit by bit, with spade and pickaxe—the grave-digger’s 
task! 

And how can I? Howcan I retrack, along the devious windings of a life, from 
childhood to maturity, each of the numberless courses by which this creeping passion 
has stolen into the inmost core of my heart, to suck my blood, and gnaw my flesh, and 
weave its fatal web out of my soul’s imperishable substance ? 

In the sorely-sensitive places where the latest wounds are green, at each cut of the 
knife fresh blood spirts up from deeper down. The wrenched nerves quiver with 
inextinguishable life. And, deepest down of all, deep down among the furthest depths 
of memory, the young eyes of Childhood gaze up to me, smiling through tears, ‘‘ What 
harm have we ever done thee?” 

No, I cannot! Smile, as of old, sweet innocent stars of the early time! What 
harm have ye ever done me? I know not. But you, I cannot harm, sweet eyes. 
Smile still ! 

FirTH PAGE. 


I have always looked upon life as a task, never completed, ever renewing itself, 
and by each accomplishment creating fresh undertakings. 

So be it, then, even this time also! However intolerable be the task to which my 
soul is now awaked, yet at least she zs awaked. Pause not, poor soul, to contemplate 
thy ruined fabric of the past! It is shattered, and thou canst not reconstruct it. These 
littered shards have been aspiring shafts and stately pillars. There they lie, upon the 
sordid earth—broken shapes of strength and beauty, that once sustained the palace of 
—adream! And now? Nothing but dust and darkness! 

Build not! build not! 

The plan was good, the fabric bravely reared. But there Bliss settles not. She 
will not dwell in any house that is made with hands. Free as the bird of heaven, she 
soars from the bosom of God, hovers about the boundless air, and ‘lights upon the 
trembling bough. There she sings, unasked, her glad, capricious song. And while 
thou listenest, upon sudden wings she flits away. 

Build not! build not! 

It comes and goes by other laws, this Happiness, for which so long we labour, and 
so late take rest. 

Sleep—deedless, aimless, unmindful ! 

And on thy dreaming head the airy thing will perch, unsummoned. Know it not! 
Fear to recognize it, whisper not its name! As soon as thou callest it thine, thou 
hast lost it. 


SrxTH PAGE. 


Let me look back upon the centuries of suffering through which I have passed 
during these last few days. Have passed? Yes, that is all, and yet how much! Are 
not these two words the record of a costly victory? What is behind me? All the 
Powers of Hell repulsed. And before me? The unrelinquished resolution to go on. 

Into my strengthened soul, with fire from what heavenly summits, and in glory of 
light how divine, streams at last a clear revelation of the sublimest image man can 
contemplate on earth— 

Duty! 

Yes, transcendent angel whose steadfast foot is on the writhing snake, thy voice is 
to the soul as a trumpet sounding from another world ; and in obedience to its summons 
there is consolation and repose. 

For thou art Certainty ; and where thou standest, there is the vanishing point in 
the long perspective of deeds. 

Fearlessly, O my soul, and without reserve, surrender thyself to the adoration of 
this divine image! Duty alone betrays not the desires it excites, nor rejects the 
sacrifice it claims. And, in the contemplation of it, whatever thou hast the capacity to 
behold, that hast thou also the power to possess. Seest thou certainty? It is thine. 
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The course of that certainty is as the courses of the stars, endless and absolute, 
though it be a course of constant struggle. Never shall that struggle be over. Never, 
at any time, shalt thou be able to say of this or of that ‘‘ Enough, it is finished!’ 
Never at any time, dare, O wrestler, to boast, ‘‘ I have overthrown!” The foe is ever 
before thee, and the cause is eternal, one with the Godhead. 

Regret not! Rejoice not! Endure! 

Priceless, and beyond compensation, is thine endurance ; ‘for the worth of it would 
be impoverished by reward. 

Renounce, sacrifice, suffer! For what? 

For the grandeur of suffering, the beauty of sacrifice, the nobleness of renunciation. 
Think not to barter sorrow for joy, as a huckster goods for gold. Ill were the bargain! 
For, though thou be rich, thy life is a pauper. 

No! the farewells of the soul are eternal, and nothing is durable but the duty 
to endure. 

O Venus Libitina! O Beauty, beautifying graves! O fair and solemn keeper of 
the registers of Death! Thy shrines are dark, thine altars cold, thy worshippers are 
dumb. But the obscurity and silence wherein thou dwellest, aloof among the sepulchres 
that bear no name, no record, and no date, are sweet with the presence of a timorous 
grace. For to thee, stern goddess, the Father of the Gods hath assigned the intimate 
companionship of Beauty’s most attractive handmaiden, Chaste Shame. 

Vex her not, my soul, with words! Silence is the chastity of action. Let no cry 
be heard. Crush the escaping groan of the desires thou hast strangled. Uncover not 
the pale faces of thy departed. Utter not their names aloud. Strike down this beggar 
heart, that craves-for alms, and stops men’s pity in the public street. And as, in com- 
passion for the eyes fresh graves set grieving, Nature casts over the hillocks of the 
recent dead her grassy carpet of living green, even so do thou also, for their sake 
whom the sight of it might vex, make haste to hide beneath a smiling face the gaping 
sepulchre of ‘thy dead joy! 


Juliet to Theresa. 


I am thankful to say that our anxiety about Conrad is over. His vigorous 
constitution has triumphantly resisted the fever which at first alarmed us. 

My foolish shyness about telling him of my engagement was quite unjustified. 
When, after his recovery, father, in the presence of Felix and myself, made known to 
him the vows we had exchanged, my heart fluttered so fast, and I was so frightened, 
that I dared not meet his eye, though I felt he was looking hard at me. But Conrad 
only said, ‘‘ What, dear children, did you really suppose that this could be news to 
me? Why, I have known ever so long, and long before you yourselves suspected it, 
that you belonged to each other. My fondest wish is now accomplished ; and, indeed, 
I have only waited for this long-expected moment, to tell you that I, too, have made 
my choice ; so that there will soon be two weddings at Larnstein.” 

I cannot describe to you, my dear Theresa, the astonishment with which we heard 
this news. It certainly released me from a painful anxiety. And yet, shall I own it ? 
I cannot feel as thankful as I ought, for Conrad’s choice has disappointed me. It 
hurts my ideal of his character, which has always seemed to me so disinterested. You 
know of that interminable lawsuit about the Weisemberg property at Oels? The 
present owner is childless, and the heiress is his niece. This circumstance is sadly in 
the way of the Weisemberg claim. Proposals have been privately made to terminate 
the dispute by an alliance between the two families. The object of Conrad’s last visit 
to Breslau now turns out to have been the occasion it offered him for seeing the heiress, 
He tells us that the sight of her confirmed the favourable impression made on him by 
all he had previously heard of her character and education, and that his mind is quite 
made up. Nothing, however, is yet settled, so pray consider this letter confidential 
for the present. Is it not almost incredible? I can’t reconcile myself to the thought 
of it. I can understand, indeed, from my knowledge of Conrad’s character, that 
marriage would be to him, in any case, the result of careful deliberation. He is so 
unimpulsive! But when I hear him talk of this young Weisemberg heiress, whose 
heart already, I dare say, beats faster at the sound of his footstep, it pains me to think 
that to the man she is going to marry, she, poor child, is nothing more than an old 
lawsuit. MM 
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Extract from the Journal of Conrad von Roseneck. 


Woe be to the human being, man or woman, who has the misfortune to be regarded 
as a superior person ! 

The commonplace mind is so incapable of intelligent sympathy with what is above 
it, that when its admiration is not envious and reluctant it becomes terribly 
tyrannical. 

In every character formed by the hand of nature, there are incalculable inconsist- 
encies, incongruities, and inequalities; but from the characters we assign to each 
other, we require an invariable conformity to the pattern upon which our own minds 
have constructed them. Each is a rigid, unelastic mask which, when once on, can 
never be torn off. Has a man the reputation of superior strength or wisdom? To 
him, not even his dearest friends or nearest kindred will ever vouchsafe forgiveness of 
a moment’s weakness or unreason. They have arbitrarily imposed upon him a 
character of their own making, which they call their ideal of the man. And in it they 
insist that he shall move, and breathe, and have his being. 

But if he cannot? Well, then, let him cease to move, and breathe, and be! 

Oh, to break loose for once, and for ever, from this detested stifling prison, which 
every hour grows narrower, closer, and more intolerable ! 

And if I could, what then ? 

In the very moment of my first escape into the free air of truth and reality—Trust, 
turned to scorn, and Affection, converted into execration, would exclaim—‘‘ Avaunt, 
detected impostor, hypocrite, and liar!” 

Verily, verily, there is under the sun no such cruel despotism as that of esteem 
without sympathy ! 

Juliet to Theresa. 


No date has yet been fixed for our marriage, and Conrad's courtship seems to make 
but slow progress. He talks vaguely of going to Breslau at the end of the month, and 
I suppose we shall be married after his return. I should certainly be thankful to see 
our dear Conrad happy and settled in the union on which his thoughts have so long 
been fixed, before we leave Larnstein. My own life here, however, is now so completely 
and perfectly happy, that I almost tremble at the thought of any change in it, however 
sweet the change may be. I have no fear that Felix and I will ever outgrow our love 
for each other. We are so exactly suited! But when I look around me, and see how 
large is the portion allotted to sorrow in every human life, I sometimes ask myself, in 
a sort of sacred awe of my own unclouded felicity, whether it is possible for happiness 
so great as mine to last for ever? 

But here comes Felix. I had promised to walk with him to the mill this afternoon 
at four o’clock ; and, though he is just half an hour too soon, I can’t keep him waiting, 
for I am his slave at all hours of the day. So good-bye for the present, dearest 
friend ! 

Your loving, happy, 
JULIET. 
Extract from the Journal of Conrad von Roseneck, 


What is this pertinacious insatiable tormentor ? 

A wish ? 

Have I not done with wishes, and struck my name from the endorsement of those 
base bills drawn by a fraudulent hope upon an insolvent eternity ? 

No, it is nota wish. I recognize it, at last, in its real nature. Less than a wish, 
and yet more—it is only a longing. But what a longing! Without having lost the 
fascination of a lie, it has assumed the terror of a truth. It no longer pretends to 
promise or affirm anything ; but it still craves all, and with the savage hunger of a 
fierce wild beast. Spurred, instead of daunted, by the recognition of the unattainable, 
and goaded to frenzy by the greed of the forbidden, it rushes, empty, into emptiness. 
It is Seeking for seeking’s sake, pursuit without a purpose, a race without a goal. 

Bestial fiend, come forth from thy lurking place in the veins thou hast poisoned! | 
know thy hellish name. Thou art not Love, but Lust. And shall I yield to so vile a 
tempter? I, the martyr of a faith so fair ! 
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Never! Only in disguise couldst thou dupe for a moment the credulity of a mind 
diseased. Named and known, I defy thee! Though thou fasten thy mad-dog’s bite 
into my living flesh, not one concession shalt thou wring from my soul’s unflinching 
purity. But, dare again to steal the semblance of Hope, or to profane, by uttering it, 
the word of Promise, and | will strangle thee dead, though I fall myself beneath the 
stroke of my own hand ! 


Joachim Furchtegott Schumann, to Baroness Mayendorff, née Countess Theresa von Lutzow. 


LARNSTEIN, 15¢h Seft., 1814. 
HoNnouRED MADAM, 

As in duty bound, and with profound respect, I take in hand my humble pen to 
acquaint your ladyship of the sad calamity with which it has pleased God to visit the 
noble family of my honoured lord and beloved master, the Count. 

Also, honoured Madam, it is by his Honour’s express orders that I make bold to 
pen these sad lines ; for his Honour is in hopes that your ladyship’s esteemed presence 
may alleviate the heavy affliction of her Honour, the Lady Juliet. 

May it please your Honour to pardon your Honour’s dutiful servant if, in the 
recital of this sad tale, as in duty bound, I occasion great grief to your ladyship’s 
kind heart. 

Yesterday, 14th Aujus scilicet the day of the Elevation of the Blessed Host, being 
about the hour of 8 a.m., and the morning cloudy, it pleased the two young lords, my 
honoured masters, to go duck-shooting down the river. When they got into the boat, 
which is lugger-rigged, there was a light southerly wind blowing with the stream ; so 
they set a small sail—just enough to steer by. And it was their lordships’ intention 
to cross the same river, videlicet the Weidnitz, from the point of the long bend beyond 
the old mill, which is at the distance of about three-quarters of a mile, under correction 
I say it, as near as can be, from the castle opposite to the great marish, which also is 
well known to your ladyship. 

The keeper’s lad was with their lordships in the boat, which is a likely lad and an 
honest, as your ladyship knows, and they let the dog run after them along the bank, 
which is a black retriever bitch. 

May it please your ladyship, the young lord Felix was in great mirth upom the 
morning of this melancholy occasion, being of high spirit and more than common 
cheer, as was remarked by said keeper’s lad. The same deposes that, while his 
Honour, Count Conrad, was at the rudder, his Honour, Count Felix, being at the prow, 
and standing up with his feet astride upon éach side of the boat, continued with great 
merriment to rock the boat from side to side upon the water, like a cradle. But his 
Honour’s brother besought him very seriously to sit still, telling him that the water 
runs deep in that part of the river, as indeed it does, the current also being exceeding 
strong there, and that if by mischance his Honour were to fall overboard, he might not 
be able to swim by reason of his heavy shooting boots. Nevertheless, the young lord, 
because of the uncommon cheerfulness that was in him that morning, made light of 
all that his honoured brother was saying ; for his heavy water-boots seemed to him, he 
said, as light as a pair of dancing pumps. 

Now, at this moment, it happened, honoured Madam, as I am duly informed, that 
a hind rose in the brakes by the riverside ; and the bitch, which is a young bitch, and 
a bit wild, but will do better when broke, as shall be duly done, ran out after the hind, 
and would not come back to call. So, then, the young lords, having landed the lad 
who was with them in the boat, as before mentioned, bade him fetch in the dog, and 
meet their lordships a few hundred yards lower down the water, just opposite the 
marish, as above. 

The lad tells me that, while he was running after the dog, he could hear for some 
time the laughter of my honoured and lamented master, the young Count. It was a 
quarter of an hour, however, before the boy could bring in the dog, which when done 
was well punished, as duly deserved. The same then repaired to the appointed place, 
as above indicated. Who, when he got there, beheld with great surprise the boat 
already far down the stream beyond said point, and drifting quite empty. But of 
the two young lords there was no trace far or near. At first, the lad thought their 
lordships must have landed and gone up the fen; and that the boat, being ill fastened, 
had got adrift. So he waited a good while, keeping quite still, not to frighten the 
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ducks ; but at last, having heard nothing, and being himself afeard of something 
untoward, he fired off his gun. Yet neither to this signal, nor to all his shouts and 
cries, was there any answer. Then, looking all about him, in great perplexity, he 
noticed something hanging on to the branch of a willow tree, this side from the great 
fen. And, when the lad went up to the willow, to see what this might be, he found it 
was the hat of his Honour Count Felix. At that sight, the bitch began to howl. 

Honoured Madam, among all the folk in our parts, specially sportsmen, this’ is 
commonly accounted a grievous bad sign, which it was no better, honoured Madam, 
on the present melancholy occasion. 

Then, crying bitterly, the lad ran back to the castle, where he occasioned great 
alarm. 

May it please your ladyship, the writer of these humble lines, your ladyship’s dutiful 
servant, happened to be upon the spot; and, taking with him a few followers, hastened 
to the fatal scene. There, having got a punt afloat, we tried with long poles to search 
the bottom. But the stream was running stiff, and I lament to say our search proved 
fruitless. By this time, the banks on both sides were filled with folk. Also, honoured 
Madam, many went up to their necks in the water, and no man thought of his own 
life, for the great love that is borne by all to the noble family of my lord the Count. 

At last, some of the folk that was about in the water began to shout and call to us 
that were in the punt. Who, coming to the fatal spot, beheld there a piteous sight, 
which was my honoured master Count Conrad. They were carrying him in their arms ; 
for he was quite insensible, being also dripping wet, his face all befouled with mud 
and slime as was grievous to look at, and his hands clasped tight together behind his 
head. In this condition we carried him back to the castle, where, by the mercy of God, 
my gracious mistress, his Honour’s noble mother, was suffering from an acute lumbago, 
so that the Herr Doctor was already there, who, by hot fomentations and other 
remedies at last brought him round with great difficulty. For he was really gone. 
But of his Honour, the evermore to be deeply lamented and now happily at rest, Count 
Felix, up to this hour, honoured Madam, no trace whatever has been found. 

His Honour’s bereaved brother, my heavily afflicted young master, Count Conrad, 
is still so troubled and distressed in his mind that the exact particulars of the above- 
mentioned melancholy occurrence cannot yet be ascertained. For his Honour, as is 
well known to your ladyship’s kind heart, most dearly loved the late young lord, his 
lamented brother. And now, out of the great sorrow and heaviness caused him by 
this sad event, his Honour is still, as I may say under your ladyship’s pardon, almost 
beside himself. 

It appears, however, only too certain that the young lord Felix must have fallen 
into the water while he was rocking the boat, as above. And his lordship’s bereaved 
brother must have tried desperate hard to save him, for his Honour’s clothes were not 
only wringing wet, but also full of weeds and gravel, which must have got into them 
while he was searching for the defunct at the bottom of the river; and his boots were 
so shrunk that we had to cut them off his Honour’s legs. 

In terminating these sad lines, and may it please your ladyship, without his 
Honour’s express orders, I should not have made so bold to put pen to paper, I have 
also the honour to inform your ladyship that I have ordered relays of horses all 
along the post road, in order that your Honour may reach the castle as speedily as 
possible. 


With the most profound respect, as in duty bound, so far as the melancholy circum- 
stances will permit, 


I am, honoured Madam, 
Your Ladyship’s humble and dutiful servant, 
JoacHIM FURCHTEGOTT SCHUMANN, 
Garflich Roseneckseher Giiter-Inspector. 


(To be continued.) 
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